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For 
Rest 
Goods in MICHIGAN 


It’s 
Prairie View Honey Co. 


Mail orders handled 
promptly 
We carry a full line of 
“everything for 
the beekeeper” 
HONEY bought for cash 
or traded for supplies 
Plenty of parking space 
for 
cash-and-carry customers 


PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 
12303 Twelfth Street 
Detroit 6, Michigan 
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F. W. JONES 


& SON, LTD. 
Bedford, Que., Canada 


Manufacturers and Exporters 
of Bee Supplies 
Buyers of Crude Wax 
Catalog B.K. on request. 
U.S. Orders shipped 
from Vermont 
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For the very finest 
Thin Super 
and 
Medium Brood Comb Foundation 
made of 
Pure Beeswax 


contact 


The Schmidt Apiaries 
Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 
P.S. From Dec. Ist to Mar. 15th we 


render your cappings, combs, and 
refuse. 
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Detroit, Michigan : 








GOLD RUSH BUCKET 


Filled with Miller’s Creamy-Clover HONEY 


For those friends who ‘‘have everything!” 
Smart, reusable Philippine Mahogany bucket 
with brass trim holds 12 oz. of Miller’s 
Creamy-Clover Honey...a delicious, drip- 
less honey spread! Made from pure, white 
clover honey, gathered by Miller’s famous 
“traveling bees’’ you read about in Reader’s 
Digest! A honey of a gift.. .new, different, 
inexpensive! Shipped prepaid anywhere in 
U.S.A., tax incl., $2.00. Send check or m.o. 
(no C.0.D.) to: 

MILLER’S HONEY COMPANY 

Dept. “GB” Colton. California 

The Honey of Honeys since 1894 


Frame Spacers 
The finest thing ever offered 
beekeepers. See your dealer, 
or write. 
STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 
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BEES AND 
QUEENS 
Everything 
for the 
Beekeeper. 


Telephone: 





Hartford 5-5546 
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COMPLETE SERVICE 


New York State 
and Eastern Beekeepers 


from 
M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


(formerly A. I. Root Co., of Syracuse) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


* Root QUALITY Bee Supplies 
to help you get more honey 

* A complete line of Glass and 
Tin Containers 

* A ready market for your Hon- 
ey and Beeswax at top prices 

* Rendering service for your old 
combs and cappings 


A postal card request will bring you 
Root’s complete catalog and our con- 
tainer price list. Orders shipped 
—— Reasonable prices. 

end sample of naeey. advising how 
much you have. Shipping tags for 
honey, wax, combs and cappings 
sent on request. 


M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


1112-14 Erie Bivd., E. 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. 




















| Beeswax Wanted 
We will buy your beeswax 
for Cash, or Trade for sup- 
plies, or to be made into 
Chrysler’s Comb Foundation, 
wired or plain. 


Highest prices paid in Cash 
| or Trade. 


No duty on beeswax coming 
into Canada, or Comb Foun- 
| dation returning to the USA. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 


Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
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NOTICE 


GENTRY’S FEED & 
SEED STORE 
316 Holland St., 
Shelbyville, Tennessee 
is our new distributor of 


ROOT Quality Bee Supplies 
for the Tennessee area. 
Gentry’s have a complete 
line and will be pleased to 
serve you. 
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THE A. |. ROOT CO. 
Medina, Ohio 











HONEY WANTED 


All Grades, Send Samples 
Advise Quantity and Price 


“Everything for the Beekeeper” 


HONEY SALES COMPANY 
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2817 No. 2nd St. 


Minneapolis 11, Minn. 




















| A PUFF’S ENOUGH ! 


Taylors “a:nostames.” 


“BOMB 


“The Push-Button Bee Smoker” 


| $1 .29 at your dealers plus 











2 Ibs. shipping 
—and rarin’ to go! 


...No sparks 
...No heat 
...No fire hazard 


* trademark, Stewart Taylor 
Camargo, [Illinois 


BEE CALM 
with Taylors’ 
HIVE BOMB 














When Ordering 


your 


Bee Supplies 


Remember 


The August Lotz Co. 
Manufacturers & Jobbers 
of 
Bee Supplies 


Boyd, Wisconsin 
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H. H. JEPSON CO. — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
for 50 years. 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 
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A. G. Woodman Co. 





DO YOU KNOW? 


We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over ordi- 
nary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 1956 
catalog for complete information. We are always in the market for beeswax, 
cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 


Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 








BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


The Only FORTNIGHTLY Bee 
Journal in the World 


Subscription price 9d. per copy or £1. 


per annum, post free, or $3.00 U.S.A 
Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations and plant possibilities 


1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 50s a year extra 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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LOTS OF beekeepers are talking about 

the dry weather, especially here in 
Texas, so with this drought idea in 
mind, scientists at the University of 
Arizona endeavored to determine the 
seriousness of the drought in their state. 
Published results of their research 
shows that Arizona is the driest in 700 
years. This information was determined 
by studying the growth rings in trees. 
The average annual rainfall in Arizona 
is usually 12.7 inches but in the last 
year it was only 4.65 inches. 

These facts, which show the serious- 
ness of the drought, are amusing in 
view of the attitudes of my old Yankee 
friends back in New York and Ohio. 
Back there, two months without rain 
(or even less, in fact) constitutes a 
drought. I held to the same idea until 
the last few months which have given 
me the chance to see real drought con- 
ditions. Unfortunately, the government 
can’t do anything to help the moisture 
conditions for that will have to run its 
course. Research is in progress, of 
course, to decrease the water evapora- 
tion from reservoirs by covering the 
water with a special film, to develop 
new grasses for dryland farming, and 
to handle the underground water sup- 
p'y with a minimum of loss. 

West Coast 

California reports that the month of 
November equaled a 43-year-old record 
for no rain at that time. The recent 
fires in that state have destroyed thou- 
sands of acres of honey plants and it 
will take time for these honey pastures 
to be restored. Further north in Oregon 
the condition of bees, plants, and mois- 
ture is excellent. The honey market is 
firm but reports indicate that bakery 
grade honey is reaching the retail mar- 
ket and is having a bad effect. Bees 
are wintering well in Washington and 
have plenty of stores. Honey sales are 
slow, and once again cheap honey is 
appearing on the market. 

West 

Average winter conditions prevail in 
Wyoming. Indications are that bees are 
wintering well. Some honey is still 
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— WALTER BARTH, Fieid Editor 






around as beekeepers are holding out 
for better prices. The same honey mar- 
ket holds true for Utah but many bee- 
keepers report that colonies are lighter 
than they were a year ago. According 
to W. P. Nye of the Utah Agricultural 
Experiment Station, colonies are con- 
suming honey at the rate of one and 
one-half to two pounds per week. 
Moisture conditions are improving in 
Colorado but since honey plants went 
into winter in poor shape the moisture 
may be too late to affect next year’s 
crop. Demand for honey is good and 
bees are wintering well. 
Southwest 

Texas is still dry with plenty of mois- 
ture needed. A recent two-day all-state 
rain made a good start toward drought 
relief but lots more is needed if any 
permanent help can be expected. The 
honey market is normal for Texas, New 
Mexico, and Oklahoma. In Oklahoma 
it is also very dry with poor subsoil 
moisture. Bees went into winter there 
short on stores. 
Midwest 

In Iowa temperatures have been 
about normal. Moisture conditions have 
been light and the subsoil is deficient 
in moisture, too. Honey plants are in 
good condition but scarcer than normal. 
Bees are in good condition but fall con- 
sumption of stores has been heavy. 
Honey movement is reported good at 
both retail and wholesale level. Prices 
have been steady. Closely similar con- 
ditions are reported for Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Michigan. Illinois, In- 
diana, and Ohio reports a mild winter 
so far with bees in excellent shape. 
Here, like elsewhere, moisture is still 
deficient. 
South 

Kentucky is still excited over its best 
honey crop in years. Central parts of 
the state report their best crop in five 
years. Glad to hear it and I am sure 
that all of your fellow beekeepers hope 
for a repeat this year. Bees are in good 
condition in Tennessee and honey plants 
are looking good. In the Gulf states 

(Continued on page 125) 
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MARSHFIELD MFG. COMPANY 


FOR FACTORY PRICES * FOR QUALITY MERCHANDISE 
FOR DIREC! SERVICE 


We manufacture all wooden goods needed in your apiary. 
Honey sections our specialty. 
Marshfield Wisconsin 


The Marshfield Mfg. Company 


—— - 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


As of January Ist, 1957, we are discontinuing our bee supply 
business, due to the City of Cincinnati taking over our proper- 
ty for the THIRD STREET EXPRESSWAY. 





ity 
&. 








Oenenenenl ty, 





We shall continue to operate our honey processing business . 
and will always be in the market for high grade honey. We - 
shall let you know our new address after February Ist, 1957. M 
Sincerely thanking all of our customers for your splendid sup- de 


port in the past. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


229-31 Walnut St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Canada’s 
PLASTIC CELL-CUPS FOR QUEEN National Monthly Magazine 
REARING AND PRODUCTION for Beekeepers - 
OF ROYAL JELLY ¢ Canadian Bee Journal 
Better acceptation. Everlasting. Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 
Practical and useful. 
Each hundred ......... Dils. 0.56 The New Zealand Beekeeper 
—<—< + 5.20 T he Quarterly Magazine of the 
” ten thousand ..... 6 48.00 National Beekeepers’ Association 
plus freight cost. of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- a 
wich Na ia ing—Better Marketing. Subscrip- 
“PRODUCTOS MARYAN?” S. de R.L. ie ce eats, arene ee 
Beekeeper’s House tion, 8 shillings Ee year, payable 
Calle 65 No. 471 Merida, Yucatan, Mexico — ; . 
oct cide ee 
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WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 
Le A eS Write for 
t a 
ag AP Free Catalog 
Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 


Prompt shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Onsted, Michigan 
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NEW — McCaffree FRAMESAVERS 


Repair that broken topbar without removing the comb. 
Just install a FRAMESAVER. Quick. Easy. No nails. 
No screws. $8.00 per 100 at your dealers. 


ae: Hutchison Mfg. Co. 
SS 2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 
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ATTENTION 
Middlesex and Essex County Beekeep- 
ers come to Pollard Apiaries and Gar- 
dens for your every need in 

Root Quality Bee Supplies 


FRANK L. MORRILL 
165 Pollard St.. North Billerica. Mass. 
Tel: Montrose 3-8725 or 3-8883 





HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 





T. W. BURLESON & SON ‘ a 
oS gay ceramic Honey Bee 





Pz ... with its plump little tummy packed full 
“The Australian Bee Journal” of Miller’s fancy clover honey, gathered by 

Published by the Victorian Api- the famous “traveling bees” you read 

arists’ Association at the beginning about in Reader’s Digest! Gold and black 

- Race wong anaes: tien bee, 6” long, with wrought iron legs. 

ubscr on -per annu u ; ; 

2/6 postage to overseas countries. gr bag se bag $0 server 
Box 167, Rainbow, s sable. A conversation piece on any 
Victeste., Austrail table! Gift-boxed. Shipped prepaid any- 

ictoria, AUS a where in U.S.A., tax incl., only $3.00. Send 











check or money order (no C.0.D. please) to: 


MILLER’S HONEY COMPANY 
Dept. “CR” Colton, California 





a Buy U. S. “Savings Bonds 
They come in all sizes.... 
and pow bigger 7 The Honey of Honeys since 1894 
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Choose a Frame 
You can Trust 


You'll find the Triple-Locked 


Root Frame second to none. 


Keep broken frames to a minimum 


by inserting in Quality frames. 


HOUSANDS of dollars in damage to frames have resulted from the fights be- 
tween beekeepers and their notorious public enemy: Propolis. Many a tug-of- 
war has ended with the beekeeper holding the short end of the frame. 


Warm weather softens propolis which 
greedily grabs onto frames. Poorly con- 
structed ones succumb to the sticky 
pull of soft propolis .... it takes a Root 
triple-locked frame to resist. The easily 
assembled, precision built triple-locked 
frame can be put together so tightly 
that it will resist the clutches of prop- 
olis. When properly nailed or glued this 
frame will last for years. 


Get a supply of these propolis- resist- 
ing frames now. Order them from a 
Root dealer or directly from our near- 
est factory or branch. See for yourself 
why Root triple-locked frames have 
succeeded in reducing the destruction 
of propolis: The public enemy of bee- 
keeping. 





A triple-locked frame | 


The A. I. Root Company 


Medina, Ohio Council Bluffs, lowa San Antonio, Texas 
Distributors in Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 
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Package BEes 


are Profitable 


says MARVIN W. KOSANKE, Ripon, Wis. 


AST SEASON I had a very good op- 

portunity to compare production of 
package bees with overwintered colo- 
nies. During the first week of April I 
established an outyard consisting of 
packages from a producer in Missis- 
sippi. I kept a fairly accurate account 
of the number of trips, time, labor, and 
expense involved with the packages and 
a similar number of overwintered colo- 
nies. The result at the end of the sea- 
son was that labor and time with the 
packages was about the same as that 
with the established colonies but the 
cost was somewhat greater. However, 
the packages produced an .average of 
35 pounds more honey per colony. 

I found that the time consumed in 
installing and feeding the packages was 
about the same amount spent in giving 
the overwintered colonies their first in- 
spection plus giving some light colonies 
combs of honey. 


One or more combs of hon- 
ey like the one shown, if 
available, gives a package of 

bees a good boost. 
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In the matter of clipping queens it 
took less time to find and clip queens 
in package colonies. The amount of 
time spent in checking honey stores dur- 
ing the early part of the season was the 
same for each group. 

I found that swarm control measures 
took less time and labor with package 
colonies. There were two less inspec- 
tions and there was a smaller amount 
of queen cells to destroy. 

The time taken for supering was 
equal as all colonies were kept for ex- 
tracted honey production but extracting 
took a little more time with the pack- 
ages due to a higher yield. 

With honey selling at 13 cents a 
pound, the package bees averaged $4.55 
more per colony. Expenses for pack- 
ages were $4.00 per package plus 85 
cents for freight and $1.00 per package 
for sugar. Thus there was only a $1.30 
difference in favor of the overwintered 











a 





An apiary located in an orchard is provided with nectar, 
pollen, and some wind protection. 


colonies over the package bees in over- 
all net return. 

In establishing package bees it must 
be remembered to install them as early 
as the weather permits you to in your 
locality. Packages installed too late in 
the spring just do not have sufficient 
time to build up for the flow. Also it is 
wise to feed Fumadil B with sugar syr- 
up for Nosema even if you have combs 
of honey available. If honey is not 
available then heavy feeding of sugar 
is very necessary. In addition, try to 
have your bees arrive when the first 
major sources of pollen are available. 
Large amounts of available pollen are a 
great incentive and of importance in 
spring build-up. 

The package colonies should be 
checked regularly for the amount of 
food available and given additional 
room only when it is needed. Too large 
a hive is of no benefit to a small colony. 

In choosing a site for installation of 


package bees try to have a location that 
is protected from the north and west 
winds. A windbreak is very desirable 
in early spring as many times the winds 
are strong and cold and very often new- 
ly established colonies suffer greatly 
when exposed to them. Last but not 
least, the hives should not be placed in 
a location where there is excessive shad- 
ing. Some shading is desirable in the 
summer but there should be a large 
amount of sunshine available to colonies 
in the spring. It makes it much easier 
for the beekeeper to work with the bees 
and observe their progress. 

In conclusion it should be remem- 
bered that if you have a good location 
and can give the bees proper attention 
the chances of having success with 
package bees are good. If they are in- 
stalled at the proper time and the sea- 
son is a favorable one the honey crop 
should compare favorably with that of 
established colonies. 


Drones as Scouts 


From the IRISH BEEKEEPER, Dec. 1956. 


E. HILLIARD, France, from “Bee 

World”, October, 1956. Henri Duf- 
fan reports that on the top of a hill 
about 250 yards from his garden there 
is an oid oak with a cavity which has 
been used alternatively by bees and 
hornets for many years. Last year he 
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watched a drone examining the en- 
trance, going in and out, flying many 
times round the tree. Two hours later 
a dozen workers were there as interest- 
ed in it as the drone had been. At ten 
the next morning many bees were there, 
and at noon a swarm entered the cavity. 
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Sweet Clover an Important Legume 


says GORDON BELL, Mazon, IIl. 





It Enriches the Soil and 
Increases Honey Crops 





The improved 160-acre tract of land now 
gives me a good crop of sweet clover. 


OR THE beekeeper the magic words 

are pasturage and prices which equal 
prosperity. The individual beekeeper 
can do little at controlling pasturage or 
prices, but the farmer can do both for 
him if it is profitable for Mr. Farmer. 
Generally speaking, sufficient pasturage 
gives the beekeeper larger crops with 
a reduction in unit costs. 

The writer has owned and operated 
200 to 600 colonies of bees since 1923 
and has also been a dirt farmer since 
1948. I have two tracts totalling 300 
acres but will use a 160-acre tract for 
this article as there are larger areas in 
the corn belt of similar soil while my 
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other acreage is Illinois River bottom 
land, but both have sweet clover in the 
rotation every year. The 160-acre farm 
was very badly run down when I pur- 
chased it in 1943 for $125 per acre. 
Land not so eroded or run down in the 
vicinity sold for $200 or more per acre. 
Gulleys were deep and getting worse 
and sheet erosion was taking a heavy 
toll after every big rain. 

The first five years I owned it, from 
1943-1947, I was forced to operate it 
with three different tenants and my best 
corn yield during that five-year period 
was 30 bushel to the acre. Our county 
average was approximately 48 bushel 
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during the same period. I received half 
for the landlord’s share. Half of little 
soon spells poverty. It was very badly 
run down but was it worn out as a few 
neighbors said? Our State University 
said our virgin soil weighed 65 pounds 
per cubic foot but now the same soil 
weighs 85 pounds per cubic foot after 
only 100 years of hard farming. My 
soil was even harder than the average 
and no wonder the rain gushed off and 
carried more soil to the Mississippi 
delta. 

Obviously plants cannot produce in 
such compacted soil whether or not 
commercial fertilizer is used. Since I 
had no live stock, manure was not avail- 
able so in 1948 I sowed almost the en- 
tire farm to oats with alsike and sweet 
clover. The local county agent advised 
some alsike because that tarm was even 
too poor to grow sweet clover until 
some organic matter could be plowed 
under. He was right, as my stand of 
sweet clover was poor that year. In 
1949, the clover bloomed and an old 
neighbor said he had not seen clover 
on that farm in more than 60 years. 

In late 1949 that tract was sowed to 
winter wheat and in ’50 I sold 35 bush- 
el to the acre with no fertilizer being 
used except limestone and raw rock 
phosphate. In 1951, it had an excellent 
stand of sweet clover which bloomed 
although the honey yield was only fair 
for my 50 colonies there. In 1952, ’53, 
"54 and ’55 I had corn on that farm 
and my average has been exactly 100 
bushel to the acre. The best was in ’54 
at 132 bushel and the poorest was in 
"SS at 83%2 bushel per acre. The acre- 
age measurements were by our county 
ASC office and the corn was all sold 
over the scales to a nearby elevator so 
the acreage yield is not guesswork. My 
"55 wheat made 46 bushel to the acre. 
Before clover was used 30 bushel per 
acre was the best I could get off that 
same land from °43 to °47. 

Now, there is nothing magic about 
that increase of 70 bushels of corn to 
the acre. The land was spring plowed 
and cultivated twice with part of it on 
the contour. I do less than average 
work preparing the soil and use 400 
pounds per acre of commercial fertiliz- 
er. Very recently our county Soil Con- 
servation office directed the construc- 
tion of one and one-third miles of ter- 
races on that farm which will further 
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keep the rain where it falls. 

With the large loss of organic matter 
in our average corn belt soil, and its 
weight gain from 65 to 85 pounds per 
cubic foot it is no wonder rain runs off 
faster to make bigger and better floods. 
When the same rain runs off it carries 
some of our greatest asset with it—the 
soil. 

Careful tests have proven that to 
grow large corn crops one must have 22 
inches of rain to draw on during its 
growing season. However, we only get 
33 inches per year, hence we must let 
every drop soak in to build up the sub- 
soil supply or we must irrigate. That is 
both costly and not practical so the 
only thing left is to build up the organic 
supply in the soil so the rainfall can 
soak in where it falls. Almost every 
local farmer expects and gets 25 bushels 
to the acre increase in corn for two 
years following stand-over sweet clover. 
Red clover is excellent also and some 
seasons like 1955 it yielded well for the 
beekeeper and made a very profitable 
seed crop for Mr. Farmer. The same 
applies to other sections for any adapt- 
ed legume. As a farmer, I must grow 
legumes whether or not I have bees. 


Sweet Clover Best for Soil 

The above practices are basically the 
“soil bank” scheme in which the VU. S. 
Government may pay the farmer some- 
thing to build his soil up for the future. 
Impoverished soil has always ended in 
ruin for all sooner or later. I do not 
know of a plant that equals sweet clo- 
ver to grow for organic matter in this 
area. It puts up to 150 pounds of ni- 
trogen in the soil per acre and the big 
roots help open the subsoil. Plowing 
is not profitable to the farmer until aft- 
er the clover has finished blooming. A 
beekeeper’s hopes drop when he sees a 
foolish farmer plowing up a nice stand 
of young sweet clover near his bee yard. 
The grasses are not legumes so add no 
nitrogen. The weevil, I do not find a 
serious problem. It is merely a nuisance 
and only once in eight years have | 
sprayed with one and one-half pounds 
DDT per acre. They could be serious 
when the young clover is just starting 
to leaf (about May 10th in this area) 
but after it gets several leaves it out- 
grows the weevil. I wonder if impover- 
ished soil is not the real answer for poor 
stands and not the.weevil. 
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The present grain prices will force 
farmers to produce more to the acre. 
Excessive cultivation and use of fertiliz- 
ers are not the answer. They are both 
costly in cash and only speed up com- 
paction of the soil and the runoff of 
needed moisture. 

On this same farm I have planted 
11,000 multiflora rose bushes both for 
fences and erosion control. With sat- 
isfaction, I can say that farm has more 
native game and birds than any similar 
tract I know of. Even a few robins 
spent last winter there. The bees get 
pollen off the flowers which bloom 
about June Sth in this area. Many own- 
ers of better land than I have are get- 
ting corn yields of 50 bushel to the 
acre or less. The reader can answer 
the question if it paid me to grow sweet 
clover for soil building. When more 
farmers wake up to the advantages of 
replenishing dwindling organic matter 
Mr. Beekeeper will find pasturage in- 
creasing. 

To me it appears the farmer has no 
choice but to use more legumes and 
grasses in every part of the continent. 
According to our county agent the new 
soil bank will make a big increase in 
the ’57 clover acreage that will bloom 
in the mid-west. The small beekeeper 
can encourage his farmer friends to 
grow more clover but when the farmers 
wake up in sufficient numbers to its 
benefits they will not need encourage- 
ment from anyone. A large acreage of 
any one clover is nice but the same 
acreage of various clovers is better for 


the beekeeper. I remember in 1953 one 
of my yards in N. W. Minnesota had 
plenty of small acreages of sweet clo- 
ver for a good crop. My other yards 
had about the same clover acreage yet 
I discovered 320 more acres only one- 
half mile from those 60 colonies yet 
they barely averaged out, so a big acre- 
age of one clover does not guarantee a 
good crop. Here in Illinois the sweet 
clover just didn’t yield well in ’51, °52, 
or °53 while in *54 the crop was excel- 
lent, probably 100 pounds average in 
three weeks, all from yellow blossom. 
In °55 and again in °56 yellow sweet 
clover yielded slowly, white blossom 
better, and red clover in some yards 
fully equal to the sweet clover. That 
extra from red clover makes a fair crop 
a good one. 

This area is no different, or its bee- 
keepers, from other areas inasmuch as 
a few will move in on the resident bee- 
keeper (No. 1) because he sees some 
sweet clover in the vicinity. Beekeeper 
(No. 2) runs a 50-50 chance that he 
moved his bees away from a crop be- 
cause he did not consider what red or 
alsike clover might do for him. 

There are approximately 6,000,000 
farmers in the U. S. operating under a 
wide range of conditions and they must 
live with what they have as there are no 
large tracts of virgin lands to homestead 
anywhere in the world. Mother Nature 
gave man a group of plants called leg- 
umes and man will have to make more 
use of them in the future, benefiting 
himself, the beekeeper, and the nation. 


A Note to Propolis Pete 
by FRANK L. WHEELER, Westfield, N. Y. 


AM USING your system of wrap- 

ping hives this year. ( December 
Gleanings, page 731). I believe you 
really have something there. When I 
started keeping bees in 1908, I wintered 
my bees in the cellar. I used single- 
story 8-frame hives, and produced 
comb honey. I had plenty of swarm- 
ing! Since then, I have wintered 75 
colonies 100 per cent with tar paper 
and planer shavings. The bees come 
out strong in the spring. Also I have 
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lost about two-thirds of the colonies in 
another yard of 90 hives, with no pack- 
ing whatever, and too small an entrance. 
Some of the hives contained only a 
queen, and a handful of bees the fol- 
lowing spring. After nearly half a cen- 
tury of beekeeping, I am of the opinion 
that some sort of packing or wrapping 
is a great advantage for my locality, 
at least. Of course, many colonies of 
bees survive the winter with no protec- 
tion at all. 
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The honeybee, apis mellifica, is a social insect provided by nature with 
the “tools” necessary for it to live in a well-organized community. 


The Working Tools 
of the Honeybee - - 


hy CHARLES W. GOUGET, 
Glen Ellyn, Mlinois 
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N A HONEYBEE “society” the spe- 

cialization of activities necessary for 
the survival of the group has been de- 
veloped to a remarkable degree, but 
unlike human activities the activities of 
a bee are not self willed, instead they 
are a part of the “pattern” ingrained in 
the protoplasm of its cells. As its name 
would imply, the worker bee works like 
an automaton because it has to, quite 
unlike the human species who will not 
work unless he has to, and even though 
he may have the inspiration to try, he 
must first learn how to work from 
someone else who has had the good 
fortune to have learned. The worker 
bee has many duties among which are 
the following: 

1. It brings water to the hive for the 
young. 

2. It collects nectar from flowers 
which provides the carbohydrate food 
for the colony in the form of honey. 

3. It collects pollen which provides 
protein food in the form of bee “bread” 
and queen jelly. 

4. It collects propolis from the buds 
of plants to plug crevices in the hive, 
and to cover objects too large to be re- 
moved from the hive. 

5. The young worker acts as a nurse 
to the young larvae, and as a house- 
keeper to keep the hive clean. 

Obviously, the worker is the “back- 
bone” of the hive community and as 
such it is provided with “tools” to en- 
able it to perform its “civic” duties. 

Collecting Nectar: The proboscis of 
the worker is the “tool” for collecting 
nectar from flowers which will be hon- 
ey finally stored in the hive. When the 
proboscis is not in use it is folded back 
beneath the head much on the order of 
a closed jackknife, but when the worker 
wants to feed, it brings these parts for- 
ward and presses the several parts close 
together lengthwise over the tongue. It 
plunges the end of the proboscis into 
the nectar submerging the tips of the 
maxillary blades. The long, flexible 
tongue protruding beyond the other 
parts is bent back and applied to the 
food upside down with a rapid back 
and forth motion. The liquid nectat 
passes up the tube of the proboscis 
partly by capillary action and partly by 
suction from the pharynx which draws 
the liquid into the mouth where It is 
gulped down into the honey sack or 
stomach. (From Snodgrass.) 
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The Mandibles or Jaws: Mandibles 
are Cutting “tools”. The queen cuts her 
way out of the queen cell by means of 
sharp, toothed mandibles. Drones, too, 
have toothed mandibles but apparently 
for no particular purpose. The mandi- 
bles of the worker, however, are not 
notched or toothed like those of the 
queen or drone. Instead they are spoon 
shaped, a fact that makes this type of 
mandible an efficient wax-cutting in- 
strument. Puncturing the skins of such 
fruits as grapes is practically impossible 
with this type of mandible. These man- 
dibles are also used for polishing the 
bases of cells to prepare them for an- 
other egg, and they serve as a support 
for the proboscis when it is extended 
to obtain liquid food. (From Snodgrass.) 

The Legs of the Worker: The front 
legs have several structures which are 
used by the honeybee for different pur- 
poses: 

The short, stiff hairs on the inner 
surface of the tibia are used as an eye- 
brush for cleaning the compound eyes. 
In addition, the large first joint of the 
tarsus is covered with long unbranched 
hairs forming a pollen brush used for 
collecting pollen grains over the fore 
parts of the body. At the base of the 
first tarsal joint there is a semi-circular 
notch fringed with a comb-like row of 
bristles and a large, flat spur that pro- 
jects over the tarsal notch. This is the 
antenna cleaner, and by extending the 
front leg the antenna can be drawn 
through the notch and the spur to re- 
move any pollen or other matter on it. 

The middle legs like the front legs 
are covered with hairs which are used 
for brushing pollen from the body. Al- 
though they are less specialized than the 
front legs they do contain a prominent 
spine near the lower end of the tibia 
which serves to remove flakes of wax 
from the abdomen, to pry pollen out 
of the pollen baskets, and to clean the 
wings. 

The hind legs of the worker are es- 
pecially interesting because they con- 
tain the “tools” by which the bee trans- 
ports pollen from the flowers to the 
hive. The lower end of the tibia is 
smooth and slightly concave, and fring- 
ed on both edges by long hairs that 
curve outward forming a_ basket-like 
arrangement for holding pollen. The 
wings, too, are adapted for carrying 

(Continued on page 122) 
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ORILL L. PEARSON, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 





wiiec DETERMINES the policies of 
the hive? Latham, in 1927, suggest- 
ed what he called the “control bees”, 
composed of neither young bees nor 
old bees, but bees in their prime, prob- 
ably between 14 and 21 days old. The 
control bees, he thought, decide when a 
swarm shall leave the hive and who 
shall accompany them on their perilous 
flight. The grounds for his theory are 
that the very young bees cannot yet fly, 
that those bees somewhat older cannot 
yet qualify as field-bees, and that the 
o'd bees, whose wings are worn and 
frayed, would be of little help in estab- 
lishing a new home. 

He is also of the opinion that it is 
the control bees who ball the queen. 
Moreover, he thinks that the young bees 
must serve an apprenticeship within the 
hive before they can qualify for field 
service. Not all beekeepers accept his 
theory, but it seems reasonable to the 
writer. However, the unknown cannot 
be proved or disproved, so let us not be 
dogmatic. 

To prevent utter confusion, regimen- 
tation of the workers is an absolute ne- 
cessity. When a need arises, a group of 
workers take over in that department, 
with perfect coordination. Indeed, long 
before man even thought of the assem- 
bly line, the honeybees were using it, 
observing perfect timing and precision. 
For example, when combs are to be 
drawn, a group of young workers clus- 
ter on the foundation or hang in festoon 
from the top-bar until they have gener- 
ated enough heat to promote the secre- 
tion of wax. One bee begins the work; 
when she has completed her bit, another 
moves in to take her place. Usually 
several groups are working on the same 
frame at the same time, but when the 
whole is completed, the several sections 
join together in perfect cells. 

Is the secretion of wax a voluntary 
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The Spirit of the Bees 


or an involuntary act? Some beekeep- 
ers claim that when there is a nectar 
flow with no place to store it, wax is 
automatically secreted for cell building. 
This brings up the moot question of 
instinct. Is there such a thing as animal 
intelligence, or is instinct an urge to 
act imposed upon the bee by her ner- 
vous system? These questions have dis- 
turbed the minds of men for centuries. 
House-bees, it is generally conceded, 
relieve the incoming fielder of her load 
of nectar and depcesits it in a cell or 
cells. This arrangement permits the 
fielder to rest a bit before returning to 
her field duties. Besides, placing the 
nectar in a cell requires time and pa- 
tience. If the cell is empty, the first 
drop is fastened far back to the top of 
the cell where capillary attraction can 
spread it over the base of the cell. If 
she is short of room, she may even put 
nectar in a cell temporarily with larvae. 
Ventilation is necessary to evaporate 
the water out of the nectar. Who taught 
the bees that ventilation must come 
from the bottom of the hive, that two 
currents are necessary, one bringing in 
dry air, and the other taking out moist 
air. How do they know that when hu- 
midity is high it is useless to ventilate? 
Who told certain individual bees that 
they were appointed to perform the 
work of ventilation? Again it is the as- 
sembly line ai work. Ce bees have in- 
telligence after ‘i, and can they discern 
what is in the mind of their fellow 
workers? Alas, we see how instinct 
works within the hive, but what sets it 
in motion is the burning question. 
The hive must be guarded against 
enemies of various kinds. Brave senti- 
nels are stationed at the entrance to 
challenge all invaders. They are mem- 
bers of the homeguard. Were they 
drafted or are they volunteers? In any 
event, they are loyal to the colony and 
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give their lives, if need be, in defense 
of their home. In fact, the guards are 
just as important as any other worker. 
Unfortunately, we have added another 
mystery to the long list that defies the 
wisdom of man. 

Last but not least are the scavengers. 
Cells must be polished for the queen 
to lay in. Bits of comb, dropped by the 
wax workers and cappings, must be re- 
moved. Dead bees must be carried out 
of the hive. Feces of the drones, queen, 
and other bees must be disposed of. 
Passages must be kept clean, and travel 
stains must be erased so far as possible. 
This department, like all the rest, is 
manned by experts. They are not 
drudges because they seem to take 
pleasure in their work. Not even the 
queen herself can boast of a lineage 
more ancient than their own. The health 
of the colony as well as the health of 
human beings depends on their effi- 
ciency. 

The brooding influence that hovers 


over the hive, performing miracles be- 
fore our very eyes, veils from the minds 
of men the mystery of instinct, permit- 
ting only a ray of light into its depth. 
In this connection I have raised a num- 
ber of very important questions and left 
them unanswered. Are these things of 
any practical value to the beekeeper? I 
contend that they are. They cause him 
to think and by thinking he adds to his 
fund of knowledge. He gains a greater 
insight into the habits of the bees. He 
has a greater respect for these little crea- 
tures who serve him so well. They 
produce a delicacy for his table, and 
assist nature to produce more abundant 
and better crops. And yet, nature de- 
mands a sacrifice from them in the 
line of duty and that sacrifice is death 
itself. Moreover, they teach man a mor- 
al lesson that should put him to shame. 
Although future generations of bees 
will not thank them for their labor of 
love, they willingly give up life itself 
for their posterity. 


Variation in Sugar Content of Maple Sap 


ROM VERMONT comes an interest- 

ing bit of research on sugar content 
variation in sap from maple trees. Par- 
allels between the sugar concentration 
of maple sap and the nectar from flow- 
ers may or may not exist, but research 
in this field has always been of interest 
to persons wondering about the “whys” 
and “hows” of nectar secretion. 

The conclusions from this work are 
definite and clear. The sugar content 
of the sap from maples varies widely— 
some trees have twice as much sugar 
in their sap as others. The sap from a 
tree varies in sugar content during the 
season, BUT individual trees exhibit 
relative uniformity in sugar content 
year to year. “A sweet tree is a sweet 
tree year after year, and a tree that is 
low in sugar content relative to its 
neighbors in one season tends to remain 
in that position as the seasons come and 
go.” Whereas trees vary within a sea- 
son, those which produce a sweeter sap 
early in the season will produce a sweet- 
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er sap than their neighbors at the end 
of the season. 

Since this is the case with individual 
trees, it follows that sap bushes will ex- 
hibit a consistency. Sugar bushes which 
average a higher sugar content in the 
sap one year, will continue to have a 
higher sugar content than their neigh- 
bors year after year. 

Some years ago the University of 
New Hampshire attempted to breed 
trees high in sugar content, but difficul- 
ty was encountered in budding selected 
trees. This new information from Ver- 
mont does not mention the breeding 
possibilities although the results point 
to the desirability of producing maple 
trees with a higher sugar content. It 
probably could be said that breeding of 
honey plants would produce worthwhile 
results, too. 

Taylor, Fred H. 
Variation in sugar content of maple 
sap Vermont Apricultural Experi- 


ment Station. Burlington. Bulletin 
587, p. 39. March 1956. 
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BEES 


The Nursery 


GEORGE E. BOHART 
an 
WILLIAM P. NYE 


US.D.A., Agr. Res. Serv., 
Entomology Res. Branch, in 
cooperation with Utah Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Sta. 


Dietary Problems 


HE THREE KNOWN species of 

Apis are the only bees that feed their 
young with glandular secretions rather 
than pollen and honey. The larvae of 
queen honeybees receive nothing but 
this royal jelly. Some authorities state 
that the larvae of drones and workers 
receive principally pollen and honey 
after the first two days, but others 
claim that the diet continues to come 
from the glands of the workers. 

Stingless bees produce more “queen- 
ly” queens than honeybees but, so far 
as anyone knows, both queen and work- 
er larvae are ted nothing but pollen and 
nectar. However, the queens are fed 
more generously. The same situation 
seems to hold true for bumblebees. If 
they add glandular secretions to their 
larval diets, we have yet to find out 
about it. 

Only honeybees, bumblebees, and the 
xylocopid genus Allodape feed their 
young progressively. Their nursing 
habits will be discussed in a later chap- 
ter on social behavior. All the other 
bees, even the highly social stingless 
bees, practice mass provisioning; that 
is, they completely provision each cell, 
then lay an egg among the provisions, 
and seal the cell. Of course, the cuckoo 
bees don’t have to bother with provi- 
sioning at all. 
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ont 5 : ‘ 
Fig. 1. Pollen ball and egg of Nomadopsis 
scutellaris (Fowler). 


Fig. 2. Pollen ball and egg of Halictus far- 
inosus (Smith). 





Setting the Table 
Bees vary greatly in the way they lay 
eggs and store food in the cells. Many 
genera and even some species can be 
distinguished on these characteristics 
alone. Most of them fashion their pro- 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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visionings into more or less uniformly 
shaped balls or loaves of honey-moist- 
ened pollen. However, bees in the most 
primitive family (Colletidae) simply 
pack the food into the end of the cell. 
The rations they prepare are usually 
too “soupy” to hold much shape any- 
how. Strangely, the same habit reap- 
pears among the long-tongued bees, but 
that gets us ahead of our story. 

Let’s look more closely at the pollen 
balls that are so neatly and uniformly 
prepared by most of the short-tongued 
solitary bees. The mother bee’s main 
object in shaping her provisions into a 
ball seems to be to reduce the area of 
contact between food and cell. There 
is always danger that moisture will be 
withdrawn from the food by the cell or 
absorbed into it from the cell, in the 
first case drying out the food and in the 
second producing a soupy mess. 

In general, pollen balls are given the 
best form in cells that provide the least 
protection from changes in moisture. 
Nomadopsis, which makes unlined cells, 
prepares perfectly spherical balls that 
appear to be coated with a fine waxy 
film (Fig. 1). Dasypoda, a European 
member of the family Melittidae, which 
also makes unlined cells, reduces the 
zone of contact between cell and food 
by fashioning three little legs under its 
pollen balls. Members of the huge gen- 
us Andrena usually make spherical balls 
even though their cells are partially 
varnished. Halictids stick with the ball 
shape but show more individuality. For 
example, species of Halictus generally 
make a short, rounded-off block, with 
a slight saddle on the top (Fig. 2). The 
alkali bee, Nomia melanderi, makes a 
grapefruit-shaped ball resting on the 
bottom of the cell (Fig. 5). Nomia nev- 
adensis fashions a rim around the equa- 
tor of the ball by which it is suspended 
from the walls of the cell (Fig. 3). This 
appears to be a biological character of 
subgeneric significance. 

With a few exceptions bees in the 
long-tongued families do not make ball- 
shaped provisions. Carpenter bees (Xy- 
locopidae) make a loaf-shaped pollen 
mass. The other families (Megachilidae, 
Anthophoridae, and Apidae) generally 
pack their provisions into the end of 
the cell. Among the exceptions are the 
Old World long-horned bees in the gen- 
us Eucera (Anthophoridae). They make 
pollen balls like the Andrenidae and in 
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Fig. 3. Brood cell of Nomia nevadensis 
Cresson with pollen ball and egg. 


Fig. 4. Pollen balls of Diadasia enevata 
(Cresson). Note egg in groove at bottom 
of each ball. 








Fig. 5. Horizontal section 
through a series of brood 
cells of the alkali bee, Nom- 
ia melanderi Ckll. Left to 
right (1) finished pollen ball, 
(2) mother bee in main bur- 
row, (3) pollen ball and egg, 
(4) second-or third-instar lar- 
va, (5) young fourth-instar, 
larva, (6) full-grown larva 
(fourth instar), (7) “diseased” 
larva. 






































that regard seem to show a relationship 
to the short-tongued bees. There are 
other oddities among the Anthophori- 
dae. Diadasia and several related gen- 
era fashion a pollen ball that fits into 
the cell like a finger in a glove, but it 
is formed as an independent body in- 
stead of being merely packed into the 
end of the cell (Fig. 4. Anthophora 


Fig. 6. Brood cells of Bombus nevadensis 
Cresson. Early nest of queen with her 
first completed cell opened to show egg. 


and its near relative Emphoropsis drown 
their pollen mass in a watery liquid. 
You could never mistake their cells 
once you have smelled the peculiar fer- 
mented odor of that liquid. It can still 
be detected in nesting sites abandoned 
for years. 

So far as we know, all the Megachil- 
idae pack their provisions into the end 
of the cell. Some store a thick gruel 
and others make a heavy dough dusted 
with dry pollen. Most of the bees that 
pack their pollen into the cell leave a 
slightly concave surface at right angles 
to the long axis of the cell. However, 
some of the megachilids leave a slanted 
surface. 


Fig. 7. Two-thirds grown larva of _Os- 
mia lignaria Say feeding and defecating. 
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Fig. 8. Three cocoons of Osmia texana 
Cresson, showing outer, middle, and inner 
layers, Outer layer with fecal pellets. 


Egg Laying 

Bees lay their eggs in almost as many 
different ways as they provision their 
cells. _Honeybees, most bumblebees 
(Fig. 6), and Allodape lay their eggs be- 
fore supplying food to the nursery. All 
the others, except for cuckoo bees, lay 
their eggs on or in the food supply. 
When the provisions are liquid, as in 
the case of Hylaeus, the egg is merely 


Fig. 9. First-instar larva of Nomadopsis 
scutellaris (Fowler) starting to feed. 


floated on the surface. When the food 
is solid, the egg is usually laid on top in 
the form of a drawn bow, with both 
ends touching the food (Fig. 3). The 
arch is sometimes made more pro- 
nounced by a depression in the middle 
of the ball. Some of the species that 
pack their pollen into the cell achieve 
the same result by arching their eggs 
over the concave surface. Diadasia and 
its relatives (Anthophoridae) break from 
tradition by fitting their egg into a 


Fig. 10. First-instar larva of Osmia lig- 
naria Say starting to feed. 
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Fig. 11 Full-grown larva of the alkalj bee 
with its mid-gut removed. 





Fig. 12. Alkali bee transition from full- 
grown larva (C-shape) to prepupa (7-shape) 


groove at the bottom of the food mass 
(Fig. 4). They probably shape the 
groove with the tip of the abdomen just 
before laying the egg. Megachilids dis- 





egg laying that they show in selecting 
nesting materials. Within the genus 
Osmia, some species float their eggs on 
top, others poke the posterior end into 
a small depression, and still others bury 
it in a pocket at the center of the food 
mass. 

Parasitic bees are adept at concealing 
their egg from the host bee or from the 
host larva, if the latter should chance to 
be the first to hatch. Triepeolus (An- 
thophoridae) inserts her egg into the 
wall of a Melissodes cell and Melecta 
(Anthophoridae) hangs hers from the 
ceiling of an Anthophora cell. Other 
cuckoo bees conceal their eggs in the 
food mass of the unsuspecting host. 
Raising Bees 

Few epicures are more exacting than 
bee larvae. Let the loaf of pollen be- 
come ever so slightly dry or fermented 
or dusted with a few specks of soil, and 
the larva sickens and dies. It is usually 
disastrous to disturb a cell containing an 
egg or young larva. You can see from 
this that the mother bee must arrange 
uniform conditions for her offspring 
for the week or two it takes them to 
complete their growth. 

The eggs and larvae of megachilids 
are much tougher and more liberal in 
their requirements than those of other 
bees. With reasonable care you can 
transfer them from one food mass to 
another and rear them at ordinary room 
temperatures if the relative humidity is 
kept somewhere above SO per cent. 

Most bees that nest in the soil have 
more delicate and sensitive larvae than 
those that nest in twigs or other above- 
ground situations. If eggs are moved 
from cells in the soil, they may not 
hatch. If the young larvae lose their 
Original position, they may never re- 
sume feeding. Variations of more than 
a few degrees from their accustomed 
narrow range of temperature and hu- 
midity are likely to stop their develop- 
ment. 

Larval Growth 

First-and second-instar larvae of bees 
generally retain their original attach- 
ment to the egg while feeding. The 
young larvae of andrenids and halictids 
hug the food mass with leg-like pro- 
trusions of the body segments (Fig. 9). 


play the same sort of individuality in Young megachilid larvae arch them- 
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Fig. 13. Three alkali bee pupae, showing progressive pis- 


mentation, and a freshly emerged female with her w 


still unhardened. 


selves in a C-shape above the food 
mass (Fig. 10). Young anthophorid lar- 
vae, on the other hand, usually lie in 
the cell in much the same position that 
honeybee larvae assume. This applies 
to those that feed on solid food as well 
as the ones, such as Anthophora, that 
float on a pond of liquid food. 

As any beekeeper knows, honeybee 
larvae avoid befouling their cells with 
fecal material until they are through 
eating. Nature ensures this by not con- 
necting their mid and hind guts until 
they are full grown. The same fastidi- 
ousness is characteristic of all other 
bees, with one glaring exception, the 
Megachilidae. ‘These unsanitary crea- 
tures start producing fecal pellets when 
they first reach the final instar (Fig. 7). 
At this time they are only about half 
grown. They pile their pellets in one 
area of the cell, ready to be used as 
building blocks in the outer fabric of 
their cocoons (Fig. 8). 

Most bee larvae are like cows when 
it comes to food—they bolt it down and 
digest it at leisure. After cleaning up 
the last scrap of food, the full-grown 
larva contains a tremendous mid-gut 
full of pollen, which must be digested 
and absorbed before the waste products 
can be eliminated and the resting period 
begun (Fig. 11) For many bees this 
takes about two days, but honeybee 
larvae, which eat a relatively refined 
diet, can defecate quickly. Megachilids 
take a little longer to feed than other 
bees, but they are ready to spin a co- 
coon as soon as they finish eating. In 
fact, they have been observed to take 
some final nourishment and continue 
defecating while making the outer 
framework of their cocoon. 
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Resting Stages 

After defecating, bee larvae enter a 
resting stage known as the prepupal 
period. Those that spin cocoons must 
also finish that task before they earn 
their rest. In general, prepupae of short- 
tongued bees are very stiff and immo- 
bile (Fig. 12). Those of long-tongued 
bees are usually more curved and flacid. 
When undisturbed they are quiescent, 
but they can be stimulated to move. 
Some of the megachilid prepupae be- 
come quite active when disturbed. 

The prepupal period may last only 
two days, as in honeybees, or nine or 
10 months, as in most single-brooded 
short-tongued bees and anthophorids. 
In desert regions prepupae of this sort 
may remain unchanged for several years 
until moisture conditions are right at 
the proper season for emergence. Some 
species of Andrena and many kinds of 
megachilids remain as prepupae for 
only a few weeks, then pupate and 
transform to adults, only to spend the 
winter in their cells. In bees with more 
than one brood per season, it is only 
the final brood that undergoes such 
long rest periods. The pupal period for 
bees is always rather short. Pigmenta- 
tion and hardening take place under 
the ivory-smooth pupal sheath in a 
week or two (Fig. 13). A third method 
of overwintering is employed by Halic- 
tus and its relatives and by bumblebees. 
They emerge in the late summer as 
active adults, mate, and crawl back into 
the soil to pass the autumn and winter. 
Honeybees and humans employ a fourth 
system of overwintering. They main- 
tain a warm micro-environment in the 
winter, thus eliminating any need for 
hibernation. 
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SSUMING THE amateur has no spe- 

cial queen rearing equipment of any 
kind we will first discuss how queens 
can be reared without it. As stated pre- 
viously, the cell building colony must be 
strong. (Fig. 1.) This means the bees 
of the cell builder must crowd the cell 
building area. If the colony occupies 
two or more stories but does not com- 
pletely fill the available space, supers 
should be removed until the bees nearly 
overflow the space left even if it is just 
one story. Pollen should be available 
and the colony should be fed sugar syr- 
up (one quart of sugar dissolved in one 
and one-half quarts of water) unless 
there is a good nectar flow. The syrup 
may be fed, Fig. 2, by means of an en- 
trance feeder, a division board feeder, 
or by a friction-top pail (with several 
holes in the lid the size of a pin) invert- 
ed over the tops of the frames or over 
the center hole of an inner cover, and 
enclosed by an empty super. 

When the space has been fitted to the 
cell builder colony (or the colony 
strengthened to fill the space) a frame 
with a three-quarter or half sheet of 
unwired foundation, Fig. 3, is given to 
the colony selected as a breeder. As 
soon as there are newly hatched larvae 
in the new comb the queen of the cell 
builder and one frame of brood and 
bees and a frame of honey are set aside 
temporarily in another single-story hive 
body or in a body above an inner cover 
on top of the cell builder, and an en- 
trance is given the temporary hive. The 
new comb with larvae is cut from the 
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frame, and strips are sliced from the 
new comb by running a warm knife 
through every other row of cells from 
one side of the comb to the other, leav- 
ing a center row intact. The best strip 
should be selected, and prepared by 
leaving larvae spaced about one inch 
apart in the center row and destroying 
those between. Then with a hot knife 
the cells on the reverse side of the strip 
are melted and the strip pressed lightly 
against the bottom bar of a shallow 
frame. If a shallow frame is not avail- 
able the lower half of a poor comb may 
be cut out of a standard frame and the 
strip of cells stuck against the cut edge 
of the part remaining. The frame and 
adhering comb strip is now put into the 
cell builder where it is left until the 
feeding of the larvae is completed and 
the cells are sealed, which will be about 
four days later. 

At this stage two courses of action 
are open. If the cell builder is to be 
requeened with one of the cells, the cells 
may remain where they are for six more 
days (10 days from preparing the lar- 
vae) when all but one are removed. If, 
on the other hand, the old queen is to 
be returned to the hive a super should 
be added above an excluder over the 
cell builder and the cells moved into it 
between at least two combs of brood 
and bees raised from below. All other 
queen cells should be destroyed. The 
old queen can be reintroduced to the 
bees in the lower body by sprinkling 
her and the bees which accompany her 
on the combs with sugar syrup and in- 
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serting bees, queen, and combs into the 
lower body. Six days later the cells in 
the upper body must be removed for 
use elsewhere. 

Should the amateur desire to make 
a modest investment of money and la- 
bor in special equipment the rearing of 
queens can be made a little less bother- 
some. The extra equipment needed are 
wax cell cups, a grafting needle, and a 
cell bar and frame. The wax cups can 
be made by dipping a form into melted 
beeswax or by a special wax press or 
mold, but wax cups are so inexpensive 





Fig. 1. A populous colony is essential for building good cells, 


and so readily available from the bee 
supply manufacturers the amateur 
would be wise to purchase the cups he 
needs. The cups can be used repeated- 
ly if they are cut back after the queen 
emerges and are left in a colony for 
several days for the bees to repair and 
polish. 

_The grafting or transferring needle 
Fig. 4, may also be purchased or can be 
made very easily from baling wire or 
any fairly soft wire. The needle should 
be about six inches long with one end 
fashioned to pick up the larvae and the 





Fig. 2. Feeders: 
February, 1957 


Division board, entrance and pail. 
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Fig. 3. Half sheet of foundation. 


Fig. 4. Grafting needle. 





other to spoon the jelly from queen 
cells. In making the lifting hook the 
terminal inch of one end of the wire is 
filed on opposite sides to taper the tip 
to a thin point. The cuts are smoothed 
on a fine stone and a similar taper is 
made on the other two sides leaving the 
extreme end about 1/32-inch across. 
The corners are rounded and the side 
which will become the upper one of the 
hook may be bevelled. The lower side, 
however, should be flat. Now with a 
pair of smooth pliars the terminal 1/16- 
inch of the flattened wire tip is bent up- 
ward (toward the bevelled side) for 
about 80 degrees. This forms the lifting 
hook. In order to keep the fingers from 
obscuring the larvae when the tool is 
used a second bend is made %-inch 
from the hook. This bend is made in 
the opposite direction to the first one 
and to only about 30 degrees. 

The jelly spoon is made by simply 
flattening the other end of the wire and 
smoothing the sides and corners with a 
stone. This type of grafting needle is 
a good one; though of course the end 
of a toothpick or feathershaft can be 
made very thin and bent into a hook 
and used successfully in transferring 
larvae. 

The cell bars can be made from 
frame bottom bars by shortening the 
bottom bars to fit between the frame 
end-pieces, and they are supported by 
ledges nailed against the inner sides of 
the frame end-pieces, Fig. 5. In a good 
nectar flow bees may build comb on the 
sealed cells and this can be minimized 
by using cell frames no wider than the 
cell bars and bringing the combs on 
either side close to the cells. 

In using this equipment the wax cups 
are stuck onto the cell bar with melted 
wax (15-16 cells spaced about 1-inch 
apart from center to center), Fig. 6. A 
frame of newly hatched larvae is pro- 
cured from the breeder queen and the 
larvae are lifted out of the worker cells, 
with as much jelly as possible, and de- 
posited into the cell cups. The bar of 
cell cups is inserted into the cell frame 
with the cup openings downward and 
the frame is put into the cell builder. 
If most of the cells have been accepted 
and they look large and well fed two 


Fig. 5. Sealed queen cells on bars sup- 
ported by ledges on frame end-bar. 
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days later, they are probably good. As 
insurance, however, it might be advis- 
able to cut the thin-walled ends of the 
cells off (which the bees had added to 
the wax cups) leaving the jelly in the 
cell bare and replace the larvae with 
new young larvae. Such double grafted 
queens are usually uniformly large be- 
cause they have received adequate food 
during the period of feeding. 

The same type of cell builder may be 
used as with the comb strips, and should 
be used if the cell building colony can 
be crowded into only one story. If the 
cell builder is a strong two-story colony 
it can be made into a queenright cell 
builder, which is preferable since there 
is no disruption of the colony. The 
queen is kept in the lower body by an 
excluder, and most of the unsealed 
brood is moved above to bring the 
nurses up. Sealed brood, honey, and 
empty combs are put below. Pollen 
must be present above and the colony 
should be fed unless a good honey flow 
is on. The newly grafted cells are put 
in the top among the youngest larvae. 
They may remain there until the tenth 
day when they must be removed and 
distributed to the mating colonies. 

Such a colony can be used repeated- 
ly. Natural cells must be removed once 
a week, and the young brfood should be 
raised above the excluder and sealed 
brood and empty combs put below be- 
fore each graft. 

Actually, if one or very few cells are 
needed they can be obtained by either 
type of cell builder described above by 
simply putting a comb with newly 
hatched larvae from the selected breed- 
er into the cell building area. The bees 
will often produce queen cells on this 
comb, and are especially prone to do 
so if the comb is new and the lower 
edge is trimmed back to the young lar- 
vae. Quite often either queenless or 
queenright bees will accept larvae trans- 
ferred into natural cell cup bases which 
are common on the combs. Normal 
queenright colonies will rear cells in the 
broodnest where the queen is active, 
but only from larvae prepared in some 
way. Only queenless and supersedure 
or swarming motivations will initiate 
the development of queen cells on 
worker brood combs. 

Fig. 8. Nucleus above main colony 
(commonly called board divide’’). 
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Fig. 6. Cell cups ready for use. 


Fig. 7. Standard frame nucleus box. 
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Beekeeping in 


louisiana 


By E. OERTEL, Entomology Research 
Branch, Agr. Research Service, U.S.D.A. 1/ 


OUISIANA IS better known as a 

queen-and-package-bee state than as a 
honey-producing State. We have about 
90,000 colonies of bees and produce 
from two to three million pounds of 
honey for sale each year. For many 
years the commercial beekeepers’ prin- 
cipal income was from the sale of pack- 
age bees and queens. These men look- 
ed upon honey production as a side line. 


1/ In cooperation with Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La. 
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With the recent decline in the package- 
bee business the beekeepers have had 
to become honey producers. It is easy 
to shift to package-bee production from 
honey production or vice versa, depend- 
ing upon prices and demand. 
Louisiana is low in elevation, mostly 
from sea level to about 100 feet. Much 
of the State is nearly flat. During the 
coldest months, December through Feb- 
ruary, the average temperatures are 47 
to 55 degrees F., and from June through 
September, 77 to 83 degrees F. In the 
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summer months daytime temperatures 
usually are from 90 to 100 degrees F. 
and night temperatures from 70 to 75 
degrees F. Annual rainfall averages 45 
inches in the northwestern to 60 inches 
in the southeastern part of the State. 
During the summer much of the rain- 
fall comes as daytime thunder showers. 
Excessive rainfall, from 25 to 30 inches 
in a month, will occasionally create lo- 
cal floods. The high relative humidity 
and high temperatures in the summer 
months may be responsible for the fer- 
mentation of honey in the comb that 
occurs nearly every year in southern 
Louisiana. 

The climate of Louisiana is well 
adapted to a favorable buildup of colo- 
ny strength for the spring honey flow. 
Loss of colonies during the winter is the 
result of queenlessness or a lack of 
stores. Brood rearing generally begins 
in January. From then on weather fa- 
vorable for bee flight occurs often 
enough so that colonies can gather con- 
siderable pollen and some nectar before 
the main honey flow begins in April. 
In the southern part of the State colo- 
nies can have from 16,000 to 20,000 
cells of sealed brood by April 1 without 
intensive or time-consuming manage- 
ment by the beekeeper. 

Changes in agricultural practices have 
affected beekeeping. More power ma- 
chinery, an increase in size and a de- 
crease in the number of farms, fewer 
acres of row crops, and larger acreages 
of pasture for cattle have created oppor- 
tunities and problems for the beekeeper. 
There are now many acres of white 


Fig. 1. A portion of a small 
apiary where average net 
gains have ranged from 100 

to 310 pounds per year. 
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clover pasture that used to be planted 
to cotton and corn. However, better 
care of pastures through mowing has 
resulted in fewer goldenrod and aster 
plants. These plants formerly provided 
a dependable fall honey flow, but now 
are found only along fencerows and in 
waste lands. 

Most of the commercial beekeepers 
are in the south-central part of the 
State, in the valleys of the Mississippi 
and Atchafalaya Rivers. Probably 
Avoyelles Parish has more colonies of 
bees than any other parish. Northeast- 
ern Louisiana and the Red River Valley 
contain many locations where large 
honey crops could be made, but because 
of the extensive use of insecticides on 
cotton beekeeping is of little impor- 
tance. In the rice-growing area in the 
southwestern part of the State—Cal- 
casieu, Jefferson Davis, Acadia, Allen, 
and Evangeline Parishes—large acre- 
ages of white clover are grown as part 
of the crop rotation. There are no large 
apiaries in this area. The cut-over areas 
of west-central, north-central, and 
southeastern Louisiana are not suited to 
commercial honey production. How- 
ever, there are small sites where a few 
colonies, under proper management, 
could produce enough honey for family 
or local use. The salt marshes near the 
Gulf coast are not suitable for beekeep- 
ing. The accompanying map shows the 
various areas in the State where bee- 
keeping is of primary, secondary, or 
marginal value. 

Honey production for the State is re- 
ported to average about 25 pounds per 
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Fig. 2. Apiary in a white 
clover location with honey 
locust trees in the back- 
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colony. This figure could easily be 
doubled or tripled in the primary area 
of the State if beekeepers used approved 
beekeeping methods. For the last 15 
years colonies near Baton Rouge have 
shown net gains of about 100 to 310 
pounds per year. A minimum of time 
was spent in management. No attempt 
was made to influence colony popula- 
tion through frequent manipulations. 
Each colony was given a young queen 
in the fall, at least 50 pounds of honey 
were left for winter and spring stores, 
and plenty of room was provided for 
brood production and honey storage. 

The average gains or losses per 
month for seven colonies on scales 
from 1942 to 1955 are given in Table 
1. This apiary is in a typical white clo- 
ver location for the southern part of 
the State. In addition to white clover 
probably some nectar was gathered 
from willow, rattan, wild grape, honey 
locust, vervain, and peppervine. The 
colonies were stronger than most of 
those maintained in the State. 

For the State as a whole, the main 
honey flow occurs from April through 


July. In some areas there may be a fair 
flow in March and in the fall. When 
weather conditions are favorable and 
the colony population is large, colonies 
in tupelo or palmetto locations may 
gain from 10 to 15 pounds a day for a 
few days. In clover areas daily gains 
are usually from one to five pounds. 
At least 50 pounds of honey per colony 
is needed for winter and spring use. 
Some years nearly 50 pounds of stores 
are used in August, September, and Oc- 
tober. Frequent daytime showers dur- 
ing the main honey flow hinder bee 
flight. Our largest honey crops are 
usually associated with below-normal 
rainfall. 

A modern honey-bottling plant is in 
operation in southern Louisiana. This 
plant provides a market for table grades 
of extracted honey. Other beekeepers 
have small plants where they bottle 
honey for local use and for sale in near- 
by towns. A bakery in Baton Rouge 
buys large quantities of baker-grade 
honey, thus providing an outlet for 
some summer honey that is not suitable 
for table use. 


Table 1.-Average net gains or losses (-), in pounds, of seven colonies of bees on 
scales at Baton Rouge, La., 1942-55. 


Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 


1942 --- - -- 44 111 37 
1943 -45 -7 - 9 82 94 78 
1944 -5 - 4 “3 29 91 67 
1945 -6 - 7 11 14 42 45 
1946 -7 - 5 37 96 46 23 
1947 -6 - 5 a 47 112 50 
1948 -45 -10 - & 48 40 47 
1949 -6 -11 5 50 130 85 
1950 -7 - 7 6 23 115 €3 
1951 -9 -10 4 35 79 41 
1952 -7.5 - 7 o 2 47 115 81 
1953 -9 - 5 22 71 40 34 
1954 -7 - 1 40 101 84 32 
1955 -9 -11 31 54 45 46 
Ave “6.7 - 7 10 53 81.7 52 


Total 

net 

July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. gain 
15 - 25 - 65 20 -9 - 3.5 205 
51 - 3 -95 -8 -7 - 55 253 
51 - 4.5 -11 -10 a ee 193 
46 0 -i1i1 - 9 = § <-§ 115 
16 -4 -8 - 3 - 7% <-§ 179 
33 12 -10 11 -10 -5 222 
32 -6 -16 - 2 oF «§ 111 
18 1 - 1 - 3 -10 -3 255 
62 51 9 9 -7 -6 311 
43 -3 4-20 - 3 -14 -5 139 
21 -13 -8 -15 -6 -6 200 
3.5 -14 -3 - 7 -8 -4 121 
25 - 7 -12 - 1 -11 -5 238 
- 45 -13 -19 -11 -3 -7 98 
27 - 04-9 -22 -7 -5 180 
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Fig. 3. A field of white clover grown for seed. 


The principal pollen plants are wil- 
low, dewberry, blackberry, white clover, 
corn, partridge pea, ragweed, boneset, 
and goldenrod. Minor pollen plants are 
maple, fruit bloom, hawthorn, oak, and 
wild sunflower. 

The major honey plants are white 
clover, peppervine, palmetto, tupelo, 
willow, honey locust, rattan, wild grape, 
and blackberry. The more important 
minor sources are holly, wildgrape, ver- 
vain, cotton, goldenrod, eardrop vine, 
white sweet clover, and wild sunflower. 
Except for white clover, cotton, and 
white sweet clover, the Louisiana bee- 
keeper is dependent upon uncultivated 
plants for nectar. White clover is wide- 
ly distributed over the State, but cotton 
and white sweet clover are important 
only in small areas. 

The principal field crops of Louisi- 
ana—cotton, sugarcane, corn, and rice 
—do not require insect pollination, al- 
though bees may be found of benefit on 
cotton if current pollination studies in 
Arizona apply elsewhere. Probably the 
production of white clover seed could 
be greatly increased if growers provided 
more bee colonies for pollination pur- 
poses. Louisiana is an important source 
of white clover seed. 

Apiary inspection is under the direc- 
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tion of the State Entomologist, at Baton 
Rouge. He is the regulatory officer 
with the Louisiana Department of Ag- 
riculture and Immigration. The inspec- 
tion force is especially concerned with 
the apiaries of package-bee shippers and 
queen rearers. American foulbrood is 
present in a few areas. European foul- 
brood and Nosema disease rarely cause 
any noticeable loss. Argentine ants are 
a serious pest in many localities, but 
can be readily controlled through the 
proper application of chlordane. The 
greatest single pest of beekeeping in 
Louisiana is the waxworm, particularly 
among farmer beekeepers. Because of 
our warm weather the beekeeper must 
be always on guard, even in the winter, 
to protect combs in weak or dead colo- 
nies from the waxworm. 

The Louisiana State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation has been in existence for a 
long time. It meets once a year, but 
needs to be more active. 

None of the educational institutions 
offer a course in beekeeping, as far as 
I know. The Beekeeping and Insect 
Pathology Laboratory of the U.S.D.A. 
Entomology Research Branch on the 
Louisiana State University campus is 
devoted to research on beekeeping prob- 
lems of the Southern States. 
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Edttorials 


Explicit Directions Needed for Installing Packages 


INCE THE GROWTH and perpetuity of our industry is largely dependent on 

the success of beginner’s especially young people, who take the places of older 

beekeepers who pass on or give up beekeeping, it is essential that we make it easy 
for beginners to get started properly. 

Those who have tried to write directions know how difficult it is to make 
them crystal clear. The experienced beekeeper has his own method of installing 
packages and may pay no attention to printed directions on packages. However, 
the beginner who has never seen a package of bees needs to be told how to put 
them into hives. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to write directions that cover all weather 
conditions. For example, packages shipped early in the season into a northern 
state or Canada may arrive in a snow storm and it may be advisable to put them 
in a dark cellar or basement until the weather moderates. In some instances, dur- 
ing a protracted cold spell it has been necessary to install the packages in hives in 
a cellar, then carry them outside later on. 

It might be asking too much of bee shippers to have them standardize 
their shipping cages, methods of placing queens in packages, also clarify directions 
for installing packages. If this were done it would tend to simplify this matter of 
installing packages in hives. 


More Sweet Clover Needed 


HE ARTICLE by Gordon Bell, page 75, this issue, brings out the importance of 
sweet clover, not Only as a honey plant but also as a soil builder. 

During the late 20’s and early 30’s sweet clover thrived in a number of 
states, from western Ohio on up through the Red River Valley in Minnesota and 
farther west. It was then difficult to overstock some locations with bees. At _ <es- 
ent sweet clover, in most areas, has given way to other legumes, such as red clover 
and alfalfa, which farmers seem to prefer rather than sweet clover for crop rota- 
tion. 

It is said on good authority that sweet clover is the best legume for rejuve- 
nating the soil and certainly no other clover surpasses it as a honey plant. 

It is hoped for the good of beekeeping and soil building that sweet clo- 
ver may come back. Beekeepers like Mr. Bell, who own land, could help to bring 
it back. Other commercial beekeepers who do not own farms could induce farm- 
ers where they have bees, to grow more sweet clover, to improve soils in order to 
secure larger yields of corn and other crops. 


Chemical Poisoning of Bees 


T CAN SAFELY be said that practically every species or variety of plant has one 
insect enemy or more, as well as bacterial or fungus diseases that affect their 
growth. Where the insects or diseases attack plants of commercial value in suffi- 
cient degree to be of economic importance, provisions have to be made to eradi- 
cate the cause of injury or to bring the damage below an economic level. Very 
few insects or pests of plants have been eradicated and the possibility of eradicat- 
ing a major pest, once it becomes established, is very slight. For this reason, vari- 
ous contre! measures have to be taken and these can be classified into mechanical, 
chemical, cultural, biological, and legislative. 
Under natural conditions many insects are held in check by various dis- 
eases, parasites, and predators so that a natural balance is maintained between in- 
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sects and their host plants. Man has upset the balance of nature by transporting 
plants and insects, as well as plant diseases, to new environments. When destruc- 
tive insects are transported to a new favorable environment without their natural 
parasites or predators, their increase in numbers may be phenomenally high, caus- 
ing losses far greater than is the case in their natural surroundings. Fully 50 per 
cent of the economic pests of this country are introduced species from foreign 
lands, and many have caused serious losses to agriculture before costly control 
measures could be established. 

Mechanical and cultural practices of insect-control, including plant breed- 
ing, rotation, weed control, and cultivation are fixtures in the cultivation of every 
crop, and are supported by legislative, chemical, and biological contro] measures. 
The larger acreages of different crops require special methods of controlling 
weeds, insects, and diseases and chemical control has been resorted to with increas- 
ing frequency in the last fifty years or more. 

Before World War II the principle chemicals were the arsenicals, sulphur, 
tobacco and pyrethrum extracts, and copper compounds. Heavy losses of bees 
occurred, particularly when calcium arsenate dusts were used on field crops on 
which bees were working or when the dusts drifted over adjacent crops. In more 
recent years, with the discovery of the hydrocarbons and phosphates, of which 
DDT and parathion, respectively, are examples, chemical poisoning of bees has be- 
come one of the greatest of all hazards of beekeeping. Losses result not only from 
the total destruction of colonies but also from a weakening of their population be- 
low a point where they can be productive. 

Beekeepers have sought various methods of reducing such losses, including 
resort to legislative action, encouragement of the use of less toxic chemicals, and 
better methods of application. Many have thought that biological control of insects 
should be used instead of chemical means, especially since the use of chemicals 
tends to kill the parasites and predators and thus make repeated applications of 
chemicals necessary. 

Biological control would be ideal if it could be made to work on all de- 
structive insects in time to prevent economic loss of crops from their depredations. 
The introduction of parasites and predators into the Hawaiian Islands has been 
largely successful because the islands are isolated and are more uniform in temper- 
ature and environment. The use of parasites and predators in the citrus orchards 
of California has been successful in the control of the cottony-cushion scale, black 
scale, citrophilus mealybug, and citrus mealybug. The gypsy and brown-tail moths 
of the New England states are controlled largely by parasites and predators after 
years of search for suitable enemies. Chemicals are used during the time in- 
terval of locating a suitable parasite or predator and of conducting the necessary 
tests of rearing the insects in large numbers and checking to see that they do not 
become destructive to plants or to beneficial insects and then of getting them es- 
tablished. It took 50 years to find a suitable parasite that would bring the black 
scale under control. 

The use of phosphates and many of the other highly toxic compounds have 
tended to upset the balance between pests and their parasites and predators. Some- 
times insects of little importance have developed into pests of major importance by 
the removal of their natural enemies through the use of destructive chemicals, and 
now require the repeated applications of chemicals for their control. 

The solution is a difficult one. Farmers can’t wait on biological control to 
become effective although they would rather use it than chemical control. The 
distribution of highly toxic compounds kill off beneficial insects, including the par- 
asites and predators as well as the pollinators. Biological control must be continued 
and more efficient application of the Iess toxic materials will have to be encour- 
aged to save the beneficial insects and to hold down losses from the destructive 
forms. Beekeepers and farmers must cooperate for the best interests of our agri- 
cultural economy. Beekeepers wiil have to keep alert to the chemical control pro- 
grams and may have to move their hives at times to avoid loss from chemicals 
when crops have to be saved by the application of chemicals that are highly injur- 
ious to bees. Insurance against loss fiom chemical poisoning may have to be pro- 
moted on a national scale to afford an additional form of relief from heavy peri- 


odic losses. 
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and family, neighbors, and friends 
alike can’t resist the call—especially if 
you have built up a reputation for tooth- 
some, aromatic honey-baked treats to 
accompany that steaming hot, honey- 
sweetened coffee. 

Now that the holiday festivities are 
over, and things have simmered down 
a bit, we can have some leisurely cof- 
fees and friendly chats. So reach for 
the old honey jar, give folks a buzz on 
the phone—and be ready to pass along 
the recipes. 

Honey Cherry Coffee Ri-< 

One and % cups raisin bran flakes, 
*% cup milk, 1 egg, %4 cup soft shorten- 
ing, “4 cup honey, 1 cup sifted flour, 
2% teaspoons baking powder, 2 tea- 
spoon salt, 74 cup finely cut maraschino 
cherries, and 2 cup chopped nutmeats. 

Combine raisin bran, milk, egg, short- 
ening, and honey; beat well. Sift to- 
gether flour, baking powder, and salt. 
Add to first mixture, stirring only until 
combined. Fold in well-drained cherries 
and nutmeats. Spread in greased 84- 
inch ring mold, filling about two-thirds 
full. Bake in moderately hot oven, 400 
degrees F., about 30 minutes. Turn out 
of ring mold. Frost with thin confec- 
tioners’ icing. Decorate with additional 
cherries and nutmeats, if desired. 
Confectioners’ Icing 

One cup sifted confectioners’ sugar 
and 1'% tablespoons light cream. 

Combine sugar and cream. Beat un- 
til of spreading consistency. Spread 
over warm cherry coffee ring. 

Honey Almond Kuchen 

Two-thirds cup milk, %4 cup butter, 
24 cup honey, 1 teaspoon salt, %4 cup 
warm water, 2 packages yeast, 2 whole 
eggs, beaten, 442 cups sifted flour, 4 
egg yolks, beaten, 2 teaspoons grated 
lemon rind, and blanched almonds. 
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UST SING out, “It’s coffee time!” 





It’s 
Coffee 
Time 


MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora. Nebraska 


Honey cherry coffee ring. 
—Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 

Scald milk; add butter, honey, and 
salt; cool to lukewarm. Measure warm 
water and add yeast; stir to dissolve; 
blend in milk mixture and whole eggs. 
Stir in about half of the flour. Beat un- 
til smooth, then stir in additional flour, 
until dough forms an irregular ball and 
leaves the sides of bowl. Turn out on 
lightly floured board and knead until 
smooth and elastic, adding enough flour 
to prevent sticking. Place in greased 
bowl, brush top with soft shortening, 
cover and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Melt remaining butter, add rest of hon- 
ey, beaten egg yolks, and lemon rind. 
Arrange almonds on bottom of greased 
14-cup tube mold. Punch dough down; 
stir in egg mixture; beat until smooth 
and well blended. Turn into mold; cov- 
er; let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake 
in slow oven, 325 degrees F., 1 howr, 
or until golden-brown; cool in mold for 
five minutes; remove onto wire rack. 
While still warm, drizzle with Honey 
Glaze. 

Honey Glaze 

Blend % cup honey with 3 table- 
poons melted butter. 

Honey Pineapple Coffee Cake 

Two cups sifted flour, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, %4 teaspoon salt, 4% cup 
shortening, “% cup honey, 1 egg, beat- 
en, % cup milk, 1% cups diced pine- 
apple, drained, 3 tablespoons butter, “4 
cup brown sugar, and 3 tablespoons 
flour. 

Sift together flour, baking powder, 
and salt. Cut in shortening. Combine 
honey, egg, and milk, and add all at 
once to dry ingredients. Blend well. 
Spread dough in greased cake pan and 
arrange pineapple on top. Combine re- 
maining ingredients and mix together 
with a fork until crumbly. Sprinkle 
over pineapple. Bake in hot oven, 400 
degrees F., about 30 minutes. 
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Let’s Talk about 
Honey Plants 


HARVEY B. LOVELL, 
University of Louisville 


Poinsettia. During the Christmas sea- 
son thousands, perhaps millions, of 
Americans have blooming in their 
homes the beautiful poinsettias. At the 
edge of each flower cluster there is a 
large boat-shaped nectary in which is 
secreted a tremendous drop of nectar. 
The flowers themselves are small and 
greenish but the cluster is made very 
conspicuous by a circle of bright red 
leaves. This shrub was originally 
brought from Mexico by the American 
ambassador Joel Poinsett after whom 
the plant is named. In Florida and sev- 
eral other southern states, poinsettia 
grows wild all winter and its nectaries 
are visited by honeybees, although there 
is no record of any surplus being stored. 

Fragrant honeysuckle (Lenicera fra- 
grantissima), a popular shrub in many 
central states, regularly flowers very 
early in the spring. To my amazement 
| found several bushes blooming rather 
freely on December 18 and honeybees 
swarming over the flowers. It was a 
particularly warm day of a very warm 
week for December. Several other 
shrubs were also in bloom during the 
last two weeks of December including 
forsythia and a species of spiraea. 

Arizona. I received a very interesting 
letter from Paul J. Nichols of Douglas, 
a town situated in the very southern 
part of the state right on the Mexican 
border. He states that he is an Immigra- 
tion Officer and beekeeping is as yet a 
hobby but one he plans to build into a 
retirement vocation in a few years. He 
is much interested in honey plants and 
is anxious to learn the names of all 
those visited by his bees. He adds, “I 
do not blend my honey. I am very care- 
ful to extract and sell each different 
flavor separately. I have no difficulty 
selling any of it, but when offered for 
sale on the store shelves, amber honey 


Poinsettia, showing the large boat- 
shaped nectaries on the edge of each 
group of flowers. 





will outsell mesquite (white honey) 
about four cases to one.” I have heard 
that frequently from small beekeepers 
in country districts, “Amber honey out- 
sells white honey.” Many amber honeys 
have far more interesting flavors than 
the lighter colored honeys. 

Mr. Nichols sent me two samples of 
honey from southern Arizona, one a 
white honey from mesquite (Prosopis 
glandulosa), which is mild and sweet. 
It is several shades lighter than mes- 
quite honey I saw in Texas. He writes, 
“One very favorable year, three hives 
in a yard of about 30 colonies, produced 
well over 300 pounds each. The yard 
average was about 125 pounds. I am 
sending you a sample of this.” 

Wild flowers. The other sample is 
from wild flowers and is extra-light 
amber with a delicious flavor which 
should bring back customers again and 
again. He considers the numerous wild 
flowers of the desert important sources 
of nectar, but adds that mostly early 
spring flowers are of the desert variety 
and will bloom only after a good rain. 
Since the average rainfall for the early 
spring months is only one-half inch per 
month, that does not bring many spring 
flowers into bloom. “Occasionally we 


(Continued on page 123) 
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What Will Honey Do Next? 


HAVE heard of many uses for honey 

but never as a part of a poisonous in- 
secticide. In Spain, Rafael Calduch 
Fuste has obtained a patent on an in- 
secticide that includes honey among its 
ingredients. 

This new Spanish insecticide, for ag- 
ricultural use, is a paste. It consists of 
honey and olive or vegetable oil. This 
is blended, sealed, and sterilized for 
storage. Then a powdered mixture is 
prepared and stored separately. This 
part consists of K, Na or NH4 arsenate 
and a dye. For use, both parts are di- 
luted with water. This insecticide is 
claimed to be toxic to an insect classi- 
fied as Docus aleae. 

Spanish Patent 209,001. July 21, 1954. 


Handling Bees 


N THE FRENCH bee journal 

ABEILLES et FLEURS there is an 
interesting column called, “Grandfath- 
er’s Advice”. To the question, “How 
do I handle bees?” he gives the follow- 
ing advice: 

“One should never be afraid. Fright 
has an odor known to all animals. If 
you are afraid, your horse will run away 
with you, the dog will bite, and the bees 
will sting. If you are not afraid, the 
horse will obey, the dog will ignore you, 
and the bees will get out of your way. 
I never wear a veil, gloves, or special 
clothing. My mouth and hands are al- 
ways Clean. Bees love the odor of fresh 
soap. They hate poor teeth, dirty hair, 
the odor of alcohol, and restless feet. 
Your movements should be slow but 
definite.” 

Abeilles et Fleurs. 
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Honey and Medicine 


BEEKEEPERS ARE continually show- 
ing a greater interest in the use of 
honey in medicine. This is apparent 
from the number of articles on the sub- 
ject that have been appearing in the bee 
journals. A review of the value of bee 
products of the honeybee has been pre- 
pared by Hans F. S. Oschmann of the 
University of Jena. In the German 
journal URANIA (17: 306-9;1954), the 
author discusses the use of beeswax, 
bee toxin, honey, propolis, pollen, and 
enzymes to medicine. A summary ap- 
pears in the 1955 volume of CHEMI- 
CAL ABSTRACTS. 


Showing Honey 


HE AVERAGE beekeeper, says Jo- 

seph Tinsley, extracts his ho.ey in 
the autumn, bottles it within a few days, 
and then usually places it in one of the 
rooms of the house to granulate. To 
store bottled honey in a room where 
there is a fluctuation of temperature is 
not good, apart from the fact that hon- 
ey in bottles is not hermetically sealed. 
One can prove this by watching the 
action of fermentation—it will ooze un- 
der the cap and run down the bottle. 

Granulated honey should be judged 
as follows; Color, evenness of granula- 
tion, absence of frosting, flavor and 
aroma, absence of fermentation, and 
fine smooth grain. 
British Bee Journal. Nov. 22, 1956. 


A Honey Tidbit 


OOKING FOR something good for 
that little snack? Try a honey spread 
on plain cheese, such as Cheddar, with 
brown bread and butter. It has a very 
mellow flavor and is very satisfying. 
British Bee Journal. Nov. 22, 1956 
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Live and 
L CQG/IL41 vy Propolis Pete 


H° HUM. What can a beekeeper do 
in February? The propolis has been 
scraped from the surplus frames, the 
cull combs have been cut out and melt- 
ed down. All that is left to do, after 
scraping the bodies, is to put the new 
foundation in the empty frames, and 
that’s all until comes some nice warm 
weather to see how things are going in 
the yards. 

You know, it is kinda nice to stoke 
up the old belly stove in the shop and 
just sit. Sometimes we think of the 
darndest things. For instance, the other 
day I was reading some tall stories, and 
I couldn’t help but make up some of 
my own. You all remember the one 
about the beekeeper in a _ southern 
swamp who crossed his bees with mos- 
quitos so that they could work both 
day and night. Well, it didn’t work. 
The result of the cross was a bee with 
a stinger in both ends. 

And then there was the fellow up on 
the east coast, where foggy weather is 
the rule during the honey flow. He 
crossed his bees with sea gulls, so that 
they could work in the fog and rain. 
That one didn’t work either. If you 
know sea gulls, you'll know why. Their 
capacity is simply unbelievable. 

This could go on for hours. Some 
of the ideas I dreamed up are dillies. 
But I don’t think that Gleanings would 
want to print them. Some _ beginners 
might believe them, and write in for 
more information. At that, maybe we 
could give them further particulars that 
would make their hair curl. But maybe 
I am wrong. Maybe it would be a good 
idea to while away these winter hours 
with the idea of seeing who can tell the 
biggest lie about beekeeping. 

Well, back to work. What can a bee- 
keeper do in February? For one thing, 
he can order his package bees. You 
should know pretty much what you 
want for expansion, and by getting your 
order in early, you can be sure of get- 
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ting them when you want them. The 
breeders of package bees have started 
already to build up for the season that 
will start in only a few weeks. They 
have to, because in spite of all the mod- 
ern hurry up methods, it still takes 
three weeks to make a bee. Pretty near- 
ly all of the shippers send out the pack- 
ages in the sequence that they get the 
orders. If your order arrives late, you 
have to wait your turn. There are plen- 
ty of natural troubles that can delay a 
shipment, so, if you are wise you'll 
speak up now. 


With me, I use package bees every 
year, to keep up the quality of my 
stock I find that with the passing of 
time the colonies grow mean or fall off 
in their production. So, I start some 
new ones to take the place of those 
that either peter out or get too hot to 
handle. Last year I tried an experiment 
by seeing if new colonies could do 
something my old colonies never could 
do. That is to produce comb honey. I 
was never able to do it with the old 
colonies. In spite of every effort to 
control it, putting a comb honey super 
on an old colony was the immediate 
signal to start queen cells. So it worked 
last year when I put comb honey su- 
pers on my packages instead of the sec- 
ond brood body. This year I am going 
to see if it was a fluke or the secret of 
success. 


I got some dandy comb honey last 
year, but there was a catch to the quali- 
ty. This location does not have any 
great amount of a single honey plant, 
but is blessed with a great abundance 
of varieties. The consequence is that 
the extracted honey is a pleasing blend, 
but the comb honey cannot be judged 
until tasted. Actually, and this is no 
tall story, I had three different colors 
and flavors in a single super box. The 
sections themselves seemed to be all 
one flavor, but the sections from the 
center of the super were different from 
the ones on the outer edges. And, in 
some cases, the outer edges were differ- 
ent from each other. The nicest was a 
pure water white honey that seemed to 
come in when the vetch was blooming, 
and the poorest was quite dark, and al- 
most completely flavorless. I haven’t 
the remotest idea of what it came from, 
or when, but it must have been toward 
the end of the season because it was in 
the outside rows, and in the corners. 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 





“Creatures that by rule in nature teach 
the act of order to a peopled kingdom.” 
—Shakespeare 


HEN I STAND by the side of a 

hive during a honey flow and watch 
the bees fly to and from the hive, or, 
when I open the hive and remove the 
combs to examine the brood and bees, 
I feel very humble. I ask myself a num- 
ber of questions: “How do the bees 
know just where to find nectar and 
pollen, and how do the bees in the hive 
know just what to do and how to do it?” 

Centuries ago the queen bee was 
called “The king bee”, and as king he 
apparently was thought to be ruler of 
the hive, directing the colony activities. 
We now know, or think we know, that 
the queen bee is an egg-laying machine 
and her ability to lay eggs depends 
largely on the manner in which she is 
fed by the workers. In _ reality, it 
would appear that the workers may di- 
rect the hive activities. But we have not 
yet answered the question as to how 
the worker bees know just what to do, 
and how they know when to leave off 
performing one type of work and start 
another. 

1 am reminded of an experience I had 
about ten years ago. A woman in the 
country who had inherited a few hives 
of bees and knew nothing of beekeep- 
ing, asked me to look at her bees. As 
I opened a hive and examined a comb 
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by M. J. Deyell 


of brood, with some young bees emerg- 
ing from the cells, she said to me, “Say, 
there must be a God”. Apparently, 
someone had to!d her that there is no 
God. 

Perhaps this mystery that surrounds 
the hive is responsible for the “bee fe- 
ver” which takes possession of some 
people who work with bees. I think it 
safe to say that beekeepers must love 
their bees in order to be successful. 
Most beekeepers are not in the business 
for profit alone but for pleasure derived 
from working with the bees. 


Looking Forward to Spring 


As I sit here at my desk during this 
winter weather, I am looking forward 
to the time next spring when I can 
spend part of my time with my bees. 

I have just now looked into the late 
Dr. Miller’s book, “Fifty Years Among 
the Bees”, the page where he tells about 
getting away from city life and into bee- 
keeping. I quote, “City life was unsat- 
isfactory; a traveling life was worse. So 
in spite of the reduced chance of mak- 
ing money, I decided on a life in the 
country, turned my back upon an offer 
of $2500 and expenses, and engaged to 
teach school at $1200 and bear my own 
expenses; all because I wanted to be in 
the country and have a chance to be 
with the bees all the time. I have never 
regretted my choice. If I had kept on 
at that business, I would have no doubt 
made more money but I would not have 
had so good a time and I doubt if I 
would be alive now. It is something to 
be alive and a good deal more to have 
a happy life.” 

There are hundreds of sideline bee- 
keepers throughout the country who de- 
rive considerable pleasure and some 
profit from their bees. These beekeep- 
ers may not have to depend on beekeep- 
ing for a livelihood. If they have a lean 
season, their main business will take 
care of them. 

Commercial Beekeepers Must Make 
Beekeeping Pay 

I realize that we have to be realistic 
about commercial beekeeping. A _ bee- 
keeper who has all of his investment in 
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bees is obliged to carry on in a business- 
like manner. To make a profit, he 
must spend less than he takes in and 
in order to have his bees store good 
crops of honey he must be in a good 
beekeeping location and must have a 
good understanding of how to produce 
the maximum crop of honey. 

At present, some locations which 
used to be good are turning out to be 
rather poor. It has been necessary in 
some instances for beekeepers to move 
their bees to better pastures. 


Fields Look Green Far Away 


Some beekeepers become discontent- 
ed and imagine their bees will do better 
in some other location or state. Some- 
times, after moving their bees they find 
that the location they left was equal to 
or better than the new one. It pays, 
therefore, to be reasonably sure that 
the location to which you move your 
bees is better than the one from which 
you move. 


A Word to Beginners 


There are different ways to begin 
beekeeping. It is possible to buy full 
colonies of bees from good beekeepers. 
When you do this, the colonies should 
be all ready to go to work in the spring, 
assuming, of course, that each colony 
has an ample amount of honey for food. 

It is essential that the bees offered 
for sale are free from disease and are 
accompanied by a certificate of inspec- 
tion, signed by the State Bee Inspector 
or one of his deputies. 

Occasionally, hives of bees are offer- 
ed at sales. If such colonies of bees 
have not been inspected and are infect- 
ed with AFB, the disease is spread. Fur- 
thermore, the person who buys the bees 
is so disgusted that he may never try to 
start beekeeping again. 

It is possible also to cut bee trees at 
the right season of the year. This is a 
laborious job and involves considerable 
time and know-how to get the bees and 
salvage the honey. 

It is also possible to catch or buy 
swarms. In some sections where swarms 
are plentiful, some beekeepers put de- 
coy hives in trees in order to trap 
swarms. If a swarm is secured at the 
beginning of a good honey flow, it is 
likely to store a good crop of honey. 
Late swarms, as a rule, are not worth 
much. 
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Package Bees Preferable 


The best way to start hives of bees 
is to get packages with queens. A pack- 
age of bees is somewhat comparable to 
a swarm. However, most of the bees 
in a package are young, whereas the 
bees in a swarm are made up largely 
of older bees. A swarm may have an 
old queen, whereas a package has a 
young one. 

In next month’s talk we will have 
something to say about methods of put- 
ting packages into hives, 


Utilizing Spare Time During Winter 

Most sideline beekeepers have a work 
shop or honey house in which hives are 
assembled and stored, also honey ex- 
tracted. Some have heated rooms. 
Others use a part or corner of the base- 
ment near the furnace. In my own case, 
I have one corner of our basement 
where I have a two-frame power ex- 
tractor, honey tank, and _ necessary 
equipment for handling honey. 

It should be said that supers contain- 
ing empty extracting drawn combs 
should not be stored in a warm room 
during winter, as the wax moth may 
destroy the combs. Such combs should 
be stored, mouse proof, in a cold room 
during the winter. These supers of 
combs should be put on hives of bees 
reasonably early in the season before 
warm weather comes and before the 
wax moth has a chance to get started. 
Such supers may be placed on the inner 
covers with center blocks removed so 
that the bees may occupy the combs. 
Later on in the season the inner covers 
should be placed under the outer covers. 


Repairing Supers and Frames 


Repair work on equipment should be 
done during spare time. Occasionally 
old bent rabbets should be replaced with 
new ones. Frames that are broken 
should be replaced or repaired. In 
some instances, old combs that have 
stretched cells or large patches of drone 
cells should be cut out to be rendered 
into wax. These should be replaced 
with full sheets of comb foundation. It 
is all right to store such frames of foun- 
dation in a warm room, but be sure 
they are made mouse proof. However, 
mice are not likely to inhabit the aver- 
age basement these days. The women 
wouldn’t put up with them. 
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This picture was taken April 6, 1942, in the apiary of Chas. A. Pinkham, West Buxton, 
Maine. The winter packing had just been removed. Such a rousing two-story colony 
should store a good crop of honey—if available. We dare say this colony was populous 
when put into winter quarters and had an abundance of stores. 


Hives and supers should be painted 
white. Some use aluminum paint. Some 
beginners inquire if it is necessary to 
paint the insides of hives. We consider 
this unnecessary as the bees apply a 
thin inside coating of something —eith- 
er wax or propolis. Dr. Miller didn’t 
paint his hives. I haven’t painted mine 
for some time. (My alibi is that I am 
too busy. The truth is, I’m too lazy.) I 
do think the hive covers should be paint- 
ed periodically. At least white paint im- 
proves the appearance of an apiary. 


Getting Ready for Package Bees 


Those who are ordering package 
bees should surely get their hives assem- 
bled, with frames containing full sheets 
of foundation (if no drawn combs are 
available) in readiness for the packages 
when received. I think it is a mistake 
to store such frames with full sheets in 
a cold outside room, or outside on hive 
stands because the frost may crack 
the full sheets of foundation. I learned 
my lesson years ago in Northern Michi- 
gan, when, in the spring, I found some 
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perfectly good full sheets of foundation 
in frames cracked due to heavy frost. 
Of course, the bees repaired these 
combs but they were not quite so good 
as they were before they were cracked. 


A Word about Locating Hives 
in the Apiary 


I recall some years ago visiting an 
apiary of 200 colonies, where the hives 
were placed close together, about a foot 
apart, in long rows with nothing like 
shrubs or stumps in the apiary to help 
the bees mark the location of their 
hives. I dare say there was considerable 
drifting of bees from one hive to an- 
other. 

It appears to be an advantage to have 
hives at least six or eight feet apart, if 
possible, to prevent package bees from 
drifting, especially just after they are 
put into hives. Packages should be in- 
stalled late in the evening, so that the 
bees may get settled down during the 
night and work out of the hives gradu- 
ally next morning. But more about 
this in the next talk. 
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Some Beekeeping Superstitions 


by GEORGE H. REA, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


ae INSPECTING bees in the 
hills of Pennsylvania, I called at the 
home of well-to-do folks whom I had 
known for many years. The lady an- 
swered my knock on the door and said 
sorrowfully that the bees had all died 
more than a year ago. Her husband, 
the bee master, died and no one thought 
to tell the bees, and they died soon 
after. In proof of this belief, she said 
that on the afternoon of the funeral the 
bees had swarmed and the swarm was 
found on a small tree near the grave, 
where they had gone to try to find their 
master. I suspected the cause of the 
death of the bees and asked if I might 
take a look. This was granted and, as I 
supposed, the combs showed evidence 
of heavy infection of American foul- 
brood. Two hives still had weak, dis- 
eased colonies in them. The remaining 
colonies, about ten, had been dead so 
long that the combs were destroyed by 
wax moth. It was evident that this had 
come about because of three or four 
years of neglect. 

Another choice superstition was 
found in these same Pennsylvania hills. 
The bee man objected to my. looking at 
his bees and I had some trouble getting 
him to tell me the reason. In some 
cases the beekeepers were indifferent 
or they thought that it was none of my 
business or that the state had no right 
to interfere with the way they kept their 
bees. But this man was friendly enough 
although he seemed to have a secret 
reason for not permitting me to open 
his bee hives. After some pleasant visit- 
ing he warmed up and told me frankly 
that if I should happen to see the queen 
and repeat a certain verse from the 
Bible, the queen and all the bees would 
follow me home and he would lose his 
bees. I assured him that I did not know 
of such a verse and asked him to tell 
me where to find it. He replied that he 
did not know the verse or where to find 
it, but some folks did and they were 
the folks who were stealing the bees 
around there. I found out afterward 
that some folks in that area believed in 
“hex” witchcraft. 
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One Pennsylvania Dutch woman 
greeted me with, “No, no,—to look at 
der bees you can’t. Der dog days iss 
here, der honey all make sour if you do, 
und der bees all die. My old man has 
der shakes, der milk all go sour in der 
cellar, und der cellar steps with mold 
all over iss.” By that time I had over- 
come my surprise, recovered my breath 
and, always wanting to be cooperative, 
said as calmly as I could, “Well, I will 
not open your bee hives now, but I can 
return in about two weeks and then we 
can look at the bees.” Again she flew 
into a rage with “No, no—der cat days 
dem iss; der cat days than the dog days 
iss vorse.” I discreetly decided that 
since no bee diseases had been found in 
that region I would go on and not look 
at her bees. 

I asked a Pennsylvania Dutchman if 
he had attended the beekeepers’ meet- 
ing in Harrisburg. His reply was, “Yah, 
I been down there ah ready yet.” 

In New York State some believed 
that it was bad luck to bargain for bees; 
but if someone wanted to buy bees he 
should go to his neighbor’s apiary at 
night and, without being seen, remove 
a colony from its stand and leave a 
gold coin in its place. Good luck would 
surely be his, and his neighbor would 
understand. 

In both the bee inspection and exten- 
sion work it is part of the worker’s duty 
to record the number of colonies in the 
apiaries he visits. In the earlier days I 
found some who objected to my count- 
ing their colonies, for it would bring 
bad luck and the bees thereafter would 
do no good. After one beekeeper got 
quite angry when I began to count his 
bees, I apologized; and ever after I did 
the counting mentally and recorded the 
number later on. 

Ringing bells and pounding on pans 
to “settle”? a swarm is believed and 
practiced by many beekeepers; but the 
worst din I ever heard was made by a 
man who had suspended a castaway 
circular saw from a saw mill by a chain 
on the limb of a large apple tree near 

(Continued on page 121) 
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Education of a Back-Lot Beekeeper 


by LESLIE L. BURR, El Centro, Calif. 


N A BOAT from California to Hon- 

olulu, many years ago, I became 
acquainted with a fellow passenger who 
was in the United States Light House 
Service. As a boy he had lived along 
the Mississippi River. He told me of 
the apiaries of the Dadants along the 
Upper Mississippi and how the men on 
the Light House Service Tender often 
purchased honey from them in five 
gallon cans. 

Our friendship continued in Hono- 
lulu, and one day he told me that a 
neighbor living near him had a colony 
of bees in the walls of his house. Their 
entrance was near the kitchen door. 
The neighbor wanted to get rid of the 
bees. He wanted the bees and so,— 
could they be removed alive, and if so, 
would I help him take them out? As 
this operation was a familiar one, I 
agreed and told him to buy a hive, veil, 
and smoker, and we would take them 
out of the wall. This was done with the 
aid of a bit and brace and keyhole saw 
for opening the wall and removing the 
house siding. We tied the brood into 
frames in the usual way of transferring 
and put the honey in a dish pan. 

Removing the siding does not injure 
it and the walls should be left open un- 
til the bees are well established in the 
hive which takes a couple or three days; 
then remove the hive and let the house 
occupant nail back the siding (cleats 
being first nailed to the 2 x 4’s makes 
this possible). 

Needless to say, the time to perform 
the foregoing operation is during the 
warmest part of the day when the bees 
are working. The time to take the hive 
away is at night, and if located nearby, 
a board should be leaned over the hive 
entrance so that departing bees will 
bump their heads, and so mark their 
new location. 

I know of no better way of starting 
a novice off as a beekeeper than to have 
him assist in removing bees from house 
walls, particularly if you work without 
a veil and he wears the veil and takes 
an active part in the operation. 

As an example of this, was the matter 
of removing two colonies of bees from 
the walls of the Maui Hotel a short time 
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after the first removal mentioned. In 
this case the bees were very much of a 
nuisance as they entered the wall over 
an open passageway from the office to 
the hotel dining room, and so, when at 
sundown, the lights were turned on in 
the office the incoming bees were blind- 
ed and every electric light, in a rather 
large office, was surrounded by buzzing 
bees. 

In this instance it was necessary to 
employ Japanese carpenters to build a 
scaffo'd. The men were carpenters not 
beemen. To open up the walls between 
the floors, the work was done during 
the noon hour. I removed the first col- 
ony in about 30 minutes. I left the 
carpenters to remove the other colony, 
which they did during the afternoon. 
A water dipper was used to get the bees 
from between the floors and into their 
respective hives. In this case the hives 
were left on the scaffold until the bees 
were fully established in the hives. 

The hives, after a couple of days, 
were moved to the hotel lawn where 
they became objects of much interest, 
particularly among the women diners. 
I would promise them some comb hon- 
ey for their lunch, and would onen a 
hive, demonstrating the bees’ household 
arrangement, and furnish some freshly 
built comb of algaroba honey for their 
lunch in the dining room. 

I had those bees for some four years, 
and at a time when living in a cottage 
on the hotel grounds an incident oc- 
curred that caused those bees to become 
the most infuriated bees I ever saw any- 
where. The bees were near the cottage 
under a couple of Norfolk pine trees. 
It began to rain, and continued to rain, 
and remember the Hawaiian Islands 
have some of the record rainfalls of 
the world. 

The two hives were sitting on a 
bench, and the bench legs gave way on 
one side and the hives were precipitated 
to the ground. Well, the bees took it 
all in fairly good nature, but the rain 
continued and the bench gave way the 
second time. It was then that they be- 
came furious, and I mean furious! 

The procedure I followed was to get 
the smoker and fire it up without the 
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top being on. With the flames shooting 
several inches into the air at every 
pump of the bellows, I walked out to 
the hives with the smoker held in front 
of my face. I pumped the bellows and 
the furious bees flew into the flames as 
long as there were any bees desiring to 
sting. The hives were then put back 
together and the matter became a closed 
incident as far as the bees were con- 
cerned. The bees destroyed in the 
flames of the smoker probably amount- 
ed to a cupful, or so, and here a word 
to the beginner about stinging bees: 
For years queen breeders have been 
specializing on producing gentle stock. 
But every once in a while there is a 
colony that is plain ornery. The reme- 
dy is to pinch off the head of the queen 
and re-place her with a queen from 


gentler stock and your troubles are over. 
It will, of course, take a little time for 
the old cross bees to die off. 

However, as depicted in the forego- 
ing, the most gentle bees can be aroused 
to fury. Also the source of a honey 
flow for some strange reason has an ef- 
fect on the bees. As I personally know 
that when the buckwheat flow is on in 
New York State, the bees can become 
ugly and desire to rob and sting. 

The alfalra flow has the opposite cf- 
fect. I once saw an apiary in Colorado, 
where a super of comb honey was over- 
looked, and remained in the apiary be- 
hind the hive from which it had been 
removed for a full week, and not a cap- 
ping on any of the fully capped sections 
was cut. The bees may know the an- 
swer, but all I know is that it is so. 


Research Points to Increased Use of Honey 


in Commercial Bakery Products 


HONEY MAY be found in, as well as 

on, more baked goods in the future, 
as a result of research by Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas, under con- 
tract with the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. This work, aimed at expand- 
ing the use of honey in commercial 
bakery products, shows that substitut- 
ing honey for all or part of the sugar 
in some baked goods adds fo their col- 
or and flavor, and improves their 
texture. 

A method developed in this research 
makes use of honey alone to sweeten 
cakes a commercial possibility for the 
first time. 

Cakes with a high concentration of 
honey stay moist and fresh-tasting long- 
er than do cakes made without honey. 
But if more than a third of the sugar 
is replaced, preparing cakes by a simple 
substitution of honey for sugar some- 
times causes difficulty. A reaction of 
honey acids with baking powder as the 
batter is mixed may lead to low cake 
volume. Also, an intense browning re- 
action may occur during baking and 
give the cake a burned color and fla- 
vor. Extra soda cannot be added to 
increase cake volume, because it hastens 
undesired browning. 

The researchers found they could 
control this browning reaction by rais- 
ing the acidity of the cake batter in the 
final stages of baking. To do this they 
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used potassium bitartrate coated with a 
stearate, which melts and releases the 
acid near the end of the baking time. 
Excellent cakes in which all the sugar 
was replaced by honey were produced 
by this method. Other methods to con- 
trol browning are being studied. 


Honey noticeably added to the flavor 
and color of some cookies. Because 
honey gives the cookies a chewy quali- 
ty, only enough to replace five per cent 
of the sugar was used in crisp cookies. 
Even this small amount gave added 
flavor to sugar cookies and vanilla waf- 
ers. In chewy cookies, such as fruit 
bars and brownies, honey was used to 
replace over half the sugar. 


The bread-making process did not 
need to be altered when honey was sub- 
stituted for sugar in bread and rolls in 
the tests. Honey substituted for six per 
cent of the sugar in white breads and 
up to 12 per cent in dark breads im- 
parted a rich flavor and aroma to both. 

Honeys from various flower sources 
differ in moisture content, color, flavor, 
acidity, and sugar composition. The 
Kansas research workers used 15 types 
of honey and found that only the dif- 
ferences in flavor and co!or affected the 
baked goods. Although stronger, dark- 
er-colored honeys, including those from 
buckwheat and heartsease, were not ac- 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Just Mews 


The Virginia State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its regular winter meet- 
ing in Winchester, Virginia, at the 
George Washington Hotel, on Febru- 
ary 14 and 15. The meeting on the 
14th will be an evening meeting. An 
interesting program is in the making 
with several out-of-state speakers on 
the program.—Henry W. Weatherford. 


The Connecticut Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation’s winter meeting will be held Feb. 
16 at the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Huntington St., New 
Haven, Connecticut. The starting time 
is 10 a.m. The featured speaker will be 
Dr. Ulizio of the New Haven Health 
Institute, who will talk on honey and 
its uses in nutrition and medicine. The 
afternoon session will be a panel dis- 
cussion On spring feeding and manage- 
ment. Lunch will be pot-luck, and cof- 
fee will be furnished. Some unexpected 
information may be gleaned by attend- 
ing this meeting. All beekeepers are 
welcome to attend. Demonstration of 
assembly of equipment will be conduct- 
ed.—Philemon J. Hewitt, Jr., Chair- 
man of Publicity. 


The Worcester County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its February 19th 
meeting at 12 Cedar Street, Worcester, 
Mass. A pot-luck supper will be served 
with a business meeting following. The 
highlight of the evening will be a “Pan- 
el Discussion” by members. — A. W. 
Rozenas, Pub. Chairman. 


The Westchester County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its regular meeting 
at the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood 
Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y., on Sunday, 
February 17th, 1957, at 2:30 P.M. 
sharp. After a short business meeting, 
our guest speaker will be Dr. E. J. Dyce 
of Cornell University. His topic on 
“Bees” will be very interesting to all. 
Visitors and guests are welcomed. Re- 
freshments will be served.—Mrs. Alfred 
Roth, Pub. 


The regular meeting of the Norfolk 
County Beekeepers’ Association will be 
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held at 8 p.m., Monday, February 4, 
1957, in the Norfolk County Agricul- 
tural School, Walpole, Mass. An inter- 
esting Talk on “How to Make Increase” 
will be given by Ray Newal.—Edith L. 
Colpitts, Corresponding Secretary. 


The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will meet Sunday, February 10th, 
2:30 P.M., at the I.0.0.F. Hall, 812 
Westport Road, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Reports from members who attended 
the convention of the American Bee- 
keeping Federation, Inc., at Long 
Beach, California. Also a discussion on 
beekeeping problems. Refreshments 
will be served by the Ladies Auxillary. 
—J. F. Maher, Secretary. 


The mid-winter meeting of the Flori- 
da State Beekeepers’ will be held in 
Lakeland, Florida, on February 14. The 
meeting place will be the Community 
Building of the Lakeland Civic Center, 
and the meeting will start at 10:30 A.M. 
Topics to be discussed include “Honey 
House Sanitation”, and “Beekeeping in 
Med-Fly Spray Areas”. We wish to ex- 
tend a cordial welcome to any vis:iing 
beekeepers who may be in the area and 
would like to attend this meeting. —F. 
A. Robinson, Secretary. 


The winter meeting of the Kansas 
State Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held on February 6, in Room 311, Um- 
berger Hall, Manhattan, Kansas. R. L. 
Parker, State Apiarist; Vernon H. Adee, 
President of the State Association; W. 
W. Franklin, Roy Grout of American 
Bee Journal, F. B. Paddock, Ames, 
Iowa, and S. E. Rashad, a graduate 
student of the College, will appear on 
the program. A cordial invitation to all. 


The Hewitt Collection of Apiculture, 
a 37-page catalog compiled and edited 
by P. J. Hewitt, Jr., Littlefield, Conn., 
is available from Mr. Hewitt for the 
asking. This is published by the Con- 
necticut Beekeepers’ Association, Inc., 
and contains a collection of beekeeping 
items used in the past which typify the 
whole era of American beekeeping from 
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1624 to the present day. The material 
listed and described in the catalog has 
been put in the Litchfield Historical 
Society Museum. 


The San Antonio Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in February at The A. 
I. Root Company of Texas at 537 So. 
Flores Street. The exact day and hour 
will be announced by postcard. Further 
details are available by calling Ca 
7-7791. 


The Cook-DuPage Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting and 
banquet on February 16, 1957 at the 
famous Klas’s, located at 5734 W. Cer- 
mak Road, Cicero, Illinois. The pro- 
gram is as follows: 

2:30 - Registration 

3:00 - Business Meeting 

3:30 - Prof. V. G. Milum, Univ. of Ills., 
“What’s New in Beekeeping” 

4:00 - Carl Killion, Ills. State Apiarist, 
“The National Honey Show” and 
“1957 Outlook on Honey in Ills.” 

4:30- Walter Diehnelt, Honey Acres, 
Menomonee Falls, Wis. “That All 
Important Spring Build-Up” 

5:00 - Reports from Visitors 

5:30 - “Get Acquainted Hour” 

— Banquet — 

Professor V. G. Milum — Toastmaster 

6:30 - President E. G. Robinson—Wel- 
coming Address 

6:45 - Vice-President J. S: Sedlak—In- 
vocation—Dinner 

7:45 - Alan Root, Gen. Mgr. A. I. Root 
Co.—‘‘How the Federal Subsidy 
Program Affects the Small Bee- 
keeper” 

8:15 - Roy Grout, Assoc. Editor, Amer- 
ican Bee Journal,—‘Highlights of 
the XVI International Beekeeping 
Congress in Vienna with colored 
slides” 

— Installation of Officers — 
Mrs. Irene Duax 
Distribution of Door Prizes 
Banquet Dinner Reservation — $3.50 
Contact: Mrs. Grace E. Sedlak, Rt. 2, 

Box 461, Oak Lawn, Illinois. 

Phone Globe 8-2972 


There will be a district meeting for 
beekeepers of southwest Iowa in Coun- 
cil Bluffs on March 9, 1957. The meet- 
ing will be held in the rooms of the 
County Extension Office, 503 Mynster. 
The program is directed to sideline bee- 
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keepers and those who may feel an 
interest in undertaking the operation of 
a few colonies of bees. An effort will 
be made to encourage prospective 4-H 
enrollees. However, anyone is invited 
to attend the program. The detailed 
program will be available for distribu- 
tion by March 1. The A. I. Root Com- 
pany is the cooperating agency and will 
serve as host.—F. B. Paddock, Exten- 
sion Entomologist. 


Queen Bees Prohibited to Mexico— 
All Post Offices. In accordance with 
notice received from the postal authori- 
ties of Mexico, queen bees and accom- 
panying worker bees are no longer to 
be accepted in the mail for that country. 
The Directory of International Mail 
will be modified accordingly. (Bureau 
of Transportation)— E. George Siedle, 
Assistant Postmaster General. — Janu- 
ary 7, 1957. 


The next meeting of District Three 
Association of Kentucky will be held on 
February 14, at 7:30 P.M. in the Au- 
ditorium of the Bourbon Stockyards, 
Johnson and Main Streets, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Honey Price Support Program: The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture report for Honey Price Support 
in the calendar year of 1956 up to De- 
cember 15th showed 1,125,000 pounds 
of honey under loan and that 87,750 
pounds had been purchased under the 
Purchase Agreement portion of the 
Price Support Program. This is very 
close to what it was for the 1955 pro- 


gram. In 1954 about the same amount 
(Continued on page 124) 
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A Word to the Wise 
SHOULD YOU have an un- 
usual experience in beekeeping, 
or, if you think you know a thing 
or two about handling bees that 
others do not know, why not put 
it down on paper and send it in | 
to Gleanings? Share your know- 
ledge and experiences with others. | 
You can’t take it with you. We | 
pay for articles and clear pictures 
that seem suitable for publication. 
Contributions that are not accept- 
able will be returned promptly, if 














postage accompanies them. 
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Athed & Answered 


Be Sure to Write Us if You Have Ques- 
tions on Beekeeping that Bother You. 


Preventing Granulation 


Q. My honey granulates soon after it is 
strained and put into jars to be sold. How 
can I prevent this granulation? 


A. It is not uncommon for honey to 
granulate or crystallize after it has been 
put into jars or pails. There are a few 
honeys that do not granulate soon after 
being put into containers. Such honeys 
are sage, sourwood and tupelo. These 
honeys have a high percentage of levu- 
lose and a low percentage of dextrose. 
Honeys that are high in dextrose usually 
crystallize readily. Packers of honey 
heat it to a degree of 155 or 160 degrees 
F., for about half an hour, then allow 
it to cool to a temperature of about 130 
degrees F., then the honey is put into 
containers and the caps of the jars or 
pails are put on while the honey is at 
that temperature. This heating destroys 
any yeasts that may be in the honey 
that would cause fermentation. The 
heating also liquefies the honey thor- 
oughly so that it should remain in liquid 
form for at least four or five months or 
until it is in the hands of the consumer. 
Beekeepers who have small amounts of 
honey and are not equipped to process 
it on a large scale can and should heat 
the honey before putting it into jars or 
cans, especially if the honey is to re- 
main on grocer’s shelves for a short time 
before being sold. In order to process 
the honey, two sixty pound cans of hon- 
ey may be put into an ordinary wash 
boiler containing water and the boiler 
placed over a gas hot plate. The cans 
of honey should rest on small wooden 
sticks in order to prevent the bottoms 
of the honey cans from coming in con- 
tact with the bottom of the boiler. In 
other words, water should circulate un- 
derneath the cans of honey. The honey 
in the cans should be stirred periodical- 
ly and it may be necessary to use a li- 
quid thermometer to put into the honey 
to determine the temperature of it. 

The method just described has been 
used with a fair degree of success. 
No liquid thermometer has been used. 
However, the water in the boiler sur- 
rounding the cans of honey is heated 
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as hot or possibly a little hotter than the 
hand can bear and the honey is left in 
the water for at least one hour before 
it is removed from the boiler. The hon- 
ey is then strained into a honey tank 
and drawn out in jars or pails and the 
caps or lids put on the containers when 
the honey is hot. It is a mistake to heat 
honey for too long a time as this may 
impair the delicate flavor of the honey. 


Bees Fly Out, Then Die in Snow 

Q. On warm days some of my bees come 
out and soon drop on the snow. What 
makes them want to come out and how can 
I keep them in? 


A. There is nothing that can be done 
to keep the bees in the hive on days not 
suitable for flight. If the entrance were 
closed the bees on finding that they 
could not escape would become greatly 
excited and soon wear themselves out 
in trying to find their way out of the 
hive. Bees that fly out of their hives on 
days too cold for safe flight are proba- 
bly of no value to the colony, being im- 
pelled to leave the hive because of .ge 
or distress. If the stores are not of the 
best, the bees become restless during the 
winter and fly from their hives on days 
not suitable for a cleansing flight, on 
account of distress from accumulated 
feces. 


Bees Disappear During Winter 

Q. In March last year I found all the 
bees gone from three hives, leaving plenty 
of stores. What do you suppose was the 
trouble with them? 


A. These colonies may have been 
queenless last summer or fall, and hav- 
ing none but old bees they would, of 
course, die off gradually from old age 
until none were left. It sometimes hap- 
pens when bees swarm that the young 
queen left in the parent colony is lost 
in her mating flight or fails to become 
fertile. When this happens the parent 
colony is hopelessly queenless and will 
die in the fall or winter if not before, 
unless the beekeeper supplies them with 
either a queen or some brood from 
which to rear one. Sometimes laying 
queens are lost, and through some acci- 
dent the colony fails to requeen itself. 
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Beekeeping in Colombia 


by ALFONSO AFANADOR CUERVO, Tocaima, Cund., Colombia 





| Mr. Cuervo calls his apiary a modest one, but it is in a good location and looks very at- 
tractive from this photograph. He is handicapped in not being able to get needed supplies, 
but apparently manages very well in spite of that. 


ANY SECTIONS of this country are 
ideal for beekeeping. There are the 
, coffee producing sections in Colombia, 
with millions of coffee plants and many 
large shade trees, some of which are the 
following: Guanos, Cambulos, Jovos, 
Guacharos, Olive Trees, Gualandayes, 
etc., etc., to say nothing of numerous 
bushes or “tall grass” among coffee 
plants, of which bees are very fond. 

The honey produced in these areas 
is quite heavy, clear-amber color, with 
good flavor and good appearance. 

There are warmer zones, where other 
kinds of trees grow, producing a very 
light or white honey, fairly thick and 
with a better flavor than the honey pro- 
duced in the coffee zones. In these 
warmer sections of the country one may 
see many Mulatos, Iguas, Panelos, Dio- 
matos, Almizclillo, Mamoncillos, Car- 
10b Trees, besides corn fields and cotton 
plantations. There are also zones where 
the Royal Palm thrives. 
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My apiary is in a hot zone, in Tocai- 
ma, State of Cundinamarca. I produce 
a fairly large quantity of honey, very 
good, clear yellow color nearly white. 
I must admit that honey produced in 
my zone does not bear comparison with 
that produced in the coffee zones. Hon- 
ey produced in the coffee zones is bet- 
ter, although they have trouble over 
there with some insects like lice and 
roaches. One can avoid these by install- 
ing hives a few thousands of feet away 
from the coffee plantation. 

It is a real pity that this industry in 
this country is not properly organized. 
We here have to contend with the diffi- 
culty of securing beekeeping supplies. 
Comb foundation is very scarce. Ex- 
tractors, smokers, and other equipment 
of domestic manufacture is expensive 
and scarce. 

I imported several small clusters of 
Italian queens from North American 
breeders with good results. 
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Servicing Bees in Town 
and Rural Gardens 


as reported by A. H. BOWEN, Cheltenham, England 





[X THIS AREA we operate a thriving 
apiary maintenance service. The suc- 
cessful ingredients for beekeeping, i.e., 
a succession of flowering plants, bushes 
and trees are here in profusion whilst 
the parks and avenues with their numer- 
ous lime trees contribute a substantial 
quota of nectar. Many people who hap- 
pen to have bees and are unable for va- 
rious reasons to manage them gladly 
turn this part of the business over to 
experts and so save stings! 

Naturally if they don’t get results 
they air their grievance in no uncertain 
manner. Of course we can always blame 
the clerk of the weather! We take en- 
tire charge of the apiary probably of 
one to ten stocks; in other cases our 
share is 50 per cent of the harvest and 
we do the extracting. Some lady bee- 
keepers work their own bees but when 
they get in a muddle, seek our aid to 
put them right. Their request may be 
to have honey removed from a vicious 
stock; an unprofitable colony requeen- 
ed, or perhaps to see if the young queen 
has started to lay. Bee owners with 
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An attractive apiary 
in rural England. 


failing sight like to have the expeit point 
out the queen. 


What the Owner Does 


The owner usually has enough spare 
equipment for average seasons. In ex- 
tra good ones we loan out crates or 
drawn comb at 2/- per crate. He does 
not need to advise when a visit is nec- 
essary. Our office chart with name and 
month on squared sheets is filled in at 
the end of each visiting day and we 
pay our return visits at intervals of three 
weeks. Also is added any remarks such 
as desirability of a “check-up” after a 
major job; or if the queen has been lost. 


Natural Swarming Not Favored 


It is pretty certain that any new api- 
ary we accept will have been maintain- 
ed in single brood chambers and run on 
the swarming plan. Our first job is 
therefore to develop these into two 
brood chamber stocks gradually and to 
replace any obviously failing queens by 
ones of reliable strain. If the colony 
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starts off at spring cleaning time (May) 
with a “set-up” of two brood chambers 
a clipped previous season’s reared 
queen and a crate of shallow combs on 
top we reckon it should not need much 
more attention. It will often go right 
to the end of the honey period without 
attempting to swarm, and the harvest 
depends on the number of supers and 
situation. 


Advantages of the Tip-up 
Inspection System 


The double brood chamber enables 
this method of inspection to be follow- 
ed to ascertain if queen cells are on the 
way. If not then another super is add- 
ed and the stock closed down. But when 
queen cells or eggs in cups are found 
then we know that the issue of a swarm 
is only a matter of days. 


Advantage of the Doolittle Method 
of Swarm Control 


This method returns the overwintered 
queen with all the bees onto a fresh 
chamber of combs upon the old site. 
The occupied supers are returned and 
provide the bees with food should bad 
weather intervene. Thus the work start- 
ed by the main stock is continued by 
the swarm with the utmost vigor. Doo- 
little’s method was designed for the 
production of comb honey and the bees 
were hived upon combs already partly 
stored. In our case we return any suit- 
able comb containing food but the point 
of difference is that we shake two 
crowded brood chambers into a single 
one, generally of drawn out combs but 
occasionally of frames with foundation. 
In order to expedite this job, taut shak- 
ing sacks are put ready. One is laid in 
front of each fresh hive so that the bees 
can run up at leisure and should rain 
come on they can be feathered in to 
follow the queen. It is best to find and 
cage her and then release among the 
bees as they run up. Doolittle wisely 
warned the beekeeper not to shake back 
into the brood chamber. If this is done 
the bees rush out and may carry the 
queen along and she may be lost in the 
general upset. 

When time permits, a “check-up” in 
ten davs after shaking is desirable to 
correct faults and to have the assurance 
that all is well. Concentrating so many 
bees in one brood chamber calls for an- 
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other super immediately and this is 
given. 


Using up the Brood—Various 
Methods to Follow 


As a double-story colony will often 
yield 16 combs of brood each, what to 
do with this is sometimes a problem. 
The first consideration of course is to 
have the brood cared for so that it will 
emerge into useful bees. Doolittle rec- 
ommended that this should be stacked 
upon less strong stocks. But it is folly 
to make one colony secure against 
swarming and bring another to swarm- 
ing point by giving it too much brood. 
We find that if a box of brood is given 
under a colony (rather than over) the 
bees are not inclined to build queen 
cells therein. So here is a fairly safe 
way; if however, it is given above, it is 
quite necessary to make a “check-up” 
for queen cells built in subsequently. 
Some of the first brood can be and is 
used to make up several nuclei with 
the idea of replacing the shook lots 
queens at the end of the summer. Other 
methods are: 


For Boosting 


Take a nucleus and install it into a 
hive and fill up with beeless brood with- 
out queen cells. Set this upon the stand 
of a strong colony on a free flying day 
in order to drain it of some of its bees. 
These enter the nucleus and it will soon 
take a super. 


For Increase 


Stand a set of combs with brood hav- 
ing one cell remaining over supers to 
drawn up a covering of bees. Then car- 
ry to fresh site and give a bottom board 
and cover. 


For Accumulating Stores for Later 
Shakings or for Fall Use 


Give a set (no cells) over an excluder 
on a colony possessing a mature virgin 
queen . . . . one which has taken her 
mating flight or has just begun to lay 
is a safe choice that swarming will not 
be restarted. 


Immediate Results 


The call for a higher surplus per col- 
ony here is such that the plan outlined 


(Continued on page 121) 
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Right: Mr. Zoumadakis, Assistant Manager; Mrs. Elfe Hutchinson, Clerk; S. K. Hampton, 
Honey Salesman. Left: Passersby looking at the display.—Photo by Peterson Studios. 


Increases Honey Sales 75 Per Cent 


by S. K. HAMPTON, Salt Lake City, Utah 


HE ASSISTANT MANAGER of the 

Success Market in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, wanted to get new customers in- 
to his store. He had tried a lot of win- 
dow displays, groceries, produce prod- 
ucts, etc., but none of them seemed to 
attract very much attention. 

He talked to the manager of the 
A & Z Produce Company, where he 
buys most of his produce, and asked 
them if they might suggest something 
new for a window display. They sug- 
gested he put in a display of Utah hon- 
ey, for which they are distributors, and, 
of course, honeybees in a display hive, 
as this defiritely stops people who pass 
a store. Also it was suggested he place 
a sign in a window that a free sample 
of honey was given away to any cus- 
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tomers coming into the store. 

The first week the window display 
was in, the Success Market increased 
their sales of honey approximately 75 
per cent. They also had a big increase 
in the sale of groceries and produce. 

The honey display has attracted hun- 
dreds of people every day. As long as 
the people stop and and look at this 
“Honey and Bee” display, it will be 
kept in the window. 

There is no better way for a grocery 
store, or market to increase their honey 
sales and sales of other products and 
get new customers into their store than 
an attractive honey and bee display 
window. It seems that every one is in- 
terested in seeing honeybees at work, 
especially the children. 
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People are Funny 


[From October 1956, Canadian Bee Journal] 


YES PEOPLE are funny, and they are 
funny about honey. ; 

Your editor filled in for several hours 
as the attendant at the Royal Honey 
Show in Toronto. It was a Saturday 
and the crowd was pleasantly large. 
This is not the first time to answer ques- 
tions from the onlookers but, this time, 
an attempt was made to list and analyze 
them, just for fun. 

The most common question was, be- 
lieve it or not, “What was that white 
stuff in the jars?” that, being, of course 
a magnificent sample of white granu- 
lated honey. After a while you become 
used to hearing it referred to as lard, 
but when one well-dressed lady offered 
to call it salad dressing we rebelled. 

Of course, these questions were the 
lead into a little speal about the process 
of granulation; how natural honey gran- 
ulated; and how a method of temper- 
ature control was worked out to pro- 
duce a fine even granulation. This speal 
was given about seven times during the 
afternoon and the crowd each time was 
from four to a dozen interested people. 

The second most asked question was 
naturally, why is the honey so white. 
Ontario people rarely see the water 
white honeys from Western Canada in 
liquid form. That question made a 
natural lead into a little talk about col- 
or, flavor and the wide variety of hon- 
eys, from which everyone should surely 
be able to find their own particular 
favorite. Likely as not, some one in 
the crowd then perks up and says, 
“Honey, can’t stand the stuff!” The 
first time it happened, we felt a little 
miffed, but, you get used to the reac- 
tions of people and hope that the possi- 
ble good outweighed any damage 
caused by the chance remark. 

Then there is the fellow who comes 
up and asks, out of the corner of his 
mouth, got any REAL buckwheat hon- 
ey. Fortunately, we have always had 
some, and a jar is kept near to hand 
with the screw top loosened. You reach 
for it, unscrew the top and give the 
fellow a real whiff of the essence of 
buckwheat and he goes on his way hap- 
py. They nearly always tell you that 
they have not smelled buckwheat honey 
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since they were a boy, or left the farm, 
etc. 


This year since the exhibit featured 
color and flavor, and named types of 
honey were on display, we perhaps got 
an unusually large number of questions 
about this aspect of the honey business. 
Such questions varied from the simple 
question, what is basswood, to more 
complicated ones that lead into discus- 
sions about blending and packaging. If 
this year’s show did nothing else, it 
showed several thousands of people that 
there were such things as fruit blossom 
honey and granulated honey. Except 
a grand lady who insisted that real fruit 
honey have flowers in it to prove it! 
Apparently she had wintered in Cali- 
fornia where the only real blossom 
honey came from and she knew there 
were orange blossoms right in the jar! 
We had to agree about the blossoms, 
because some of that particular pack- 
age had been actually on sale right in 
Toronto. 

The funniest questions invariably 
came about beeswax. We even had some 
ask us how we got the honey to shape 
up into big blocks like that and not be 
sticky. But those kind of questions also 
gave an opportunity to tell about bees- 
wax and its uses. We would get them 
to feel it and smell it. If interest con- 
tinues, we can explain a bit about how 
wax is imported to fill our needs in the 
many uses of wax in industry, in cos- 
metics, foodstuffs etc. Of course, we 
have people who tell you things that 
are rather hard to believe; that honey 
cured them of this or that; or the exact 
opposite; that honey makes them death- 
ly ill, or causes skin irritation or some- 
thing equally unpleasant. 


But the largest group are those who 
used to know a beekeeper, or had a 
beekeeping member of their family. 
The tremendous potential group of in- 
terested folk is enormous. Perhaps an- 
other year, an actual demonstration 
could be arranged if the people to run 
it could be found. Unfortunately, it 
might be difficult to keep the bees in- 
terested but there could be no doubt 
that the public would be. 
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Guy aud Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 


umns. 


ferences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 18c per counted 


word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 
such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 
ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by the 


10th of the month preceding publication. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


"WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. ie 7 
IOWA honey, one can or truck loads. 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. } _ 
~ ASTER HONEY in sixties. Light yellow 
in color. Morris Black, DeFoe, Ky. ty 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED | 
~ BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
ta lished his credit with the seller. eg 
~ CASH for all types extracted honey. 
Send sample and best price. Buckeye Hon- 
ey Co., 3930 No. High St., Columbus 14, O. 
~ CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quan- 
tity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
~ WANTED—AIl grades of Extracted hon- 
ey. Send sample and price. Deer Creek 
oney Farms, ndon, Ohio. 


WANTED — White extracted or comb 
honey. Send sample. Millersport Honey 
Company, Millersport, Ohio. 

BEST CASH DEAL for your honey (any 
grade) and beeswax. Alexander Company, 

19 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED, all grades in 60's. 
Mail samples, advise quantity, best pete. 
M. R. Cary Corp., 1112-14 East Erie Blvd., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

BEESWAX WANTED — Highest prices 
paid in cash or trade for bee supplies. The 
A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio; Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; San Antonio, Texas. 

WRITE FOR Shipping tags and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from 
one pound up and if you have over 25 
pounds let us work it into foundation for 
you at a 25 per cent saving. Walter T. 
Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. 


HONEY WANTED — All grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity, HAMILTON & 
co ANY, 2613 South Yates Ave., Los 
Angeles 22, California. 

WANTED: Light amber clover and fall 
flowers honey, no buckwheat. Also white 
clover. Send sample and lowest . 
Cloverdale Honey Co., Fredonia, N. 4 


WANTED—Honey in sixty-pound cans, 
also beeswax, any quantity. . E. Allen, 
Tipton, Mich. 
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CASH for Amber and Buckwheat Honey. 
Best cash price for wax. Hubbard, Onsted, 
Michigan. 

WANTED—Buckwheat and light amber 
honey. Eastern Food Products, 421 Bedford 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


WANTED—Extracted honey, all grades, 
all amounts. We pay cash. Send sample 
and price wanted. The Honeymoon Prod- 
ucts Co., Box 85, River Rouge, Mich. 


BEESWAX—Top prices, your Southern, 
Southwest and Southeastern steady market. 
Any quantity. Sell with confidence. BELL, 
INC., Box 4532, Jackson, Miss. 


‘Highest CASH prices aid for honey in 
all grades. Submit sample. Schultz Honey 
Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


WAX WORKERS renders and buys bees- 
wax, manufactures plain and WAVYWIRED 
foundation. Prices and shipping tags on re- 
quest. WAX WORKERS, Ithaca, New York. 
FOR SALE 

WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beelecep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation. On- 
sted, Michigan. 

THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 

ublished (64 pages) free for the asking. 
isting many items not found jn other cat- 
alogs. No agents—buy direct and save 20%. 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, 
KENTUCKY. 


FOR SALE—New heart cypress 10-frame 
bottom boards. KD, 1 or more, $1.00 
each; 50 or more, 90 cents each; 100 or 
more 85 cents each. One nailed up sample 
postpaid, $1.25. Fred L. Poole, Elizabeth- 
town, Rt. 2, Box 67, No. Car. 

WANTED, chunk comb and extracted 
honey. Mail sample and price. Stoller 
Honey Farms, Latty, Ohio. 


- FOR SALE — Supers, covers. bottoms— 
good grade wood. Supers $1.00 each. Cov- 
ers and bottoms (4-cleat) 75c each. K.D. 
Nailed 90 cents each. Write for other in- 
formation. Arthur Johanson, 11360 Red- 
wood Highway, Healdsburg, Calif. 

FOR SALE—Back issues of Gleanings, 
1022-1956. Lavern Depew, Auburn, N. Y. 

300 colonies. Indiana and Kentucky. Sell 


all or divide. Also well-established honey 
sales route. Roy Mayhew, Hiseville, Ky. 


FOR SALE—500 10-frame colonies with 
supers. Modern extracting equipment. Lo- 
cated in Central Michigan. Box 1206, 
Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 
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MUST SELL—175 colonies, 2-story, 10- 
frame, well-kept bees with good locations, 
30-frame extractor, complete outfit, no dis- 
ease. Barton, 4478 Owen Road, Linden, 
Michigan. 

FOR SALE—Largest pollination service 
in New Jersey. Includes, bees, equipment, 
customers, and truck. Fisher Pollination 
Service, Century Lane, Plainfield, N. J. 


FOR SALE — Tanks, extractors, bee 
equipment, bees, etc. Sell by the piece or 
lot A. Reynolds, 131 Ravenna St., Hud- 
son, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—AII or pers of my bee equip- 
ment. Includes enough to run 550 colonies, 
queen excluders, division board feeders, 
covers, bottoms, 2000 supers, combs, 50- 
frame extractor, Merry-go-round, Brand 
capping melter, and one and one-half horse 
boiler. If interested, write Alvin Maxwell, 
Snover, Michigan. Can be seen by contact- 
ing C. W. Manley, Sandusky, Michigan. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting ad- 
vertisements but we cannot be held respon- 
sible in case disease occurs among bees sold 
or if dissatisfaction occurs. e suggest 
that prospective buyers ask for a certificate 
of inspection as a matter of precaution. 


CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN Bees for 
1957. Booking queens. Each, $1.00; 2-pound 
bees with queen, $4.00; 3-pound bees with 
queen, $5.00. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Rt. 
3, Box 251, Greenville, Ala. 


FRAMES of brood and bees, queenless, 
package bees in your packages. ill buy 
or sell bee outfits. Walker Apiaries, Pharr, 
Texas. 

PACKAGE BEES—Take a vacation on 
your express money. Come for your bees. 
Be our guest while here. 2200 hives to 
shake. Booking orders now. MILLER 
BROS., SAFFORD, ALA., U.S.A. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARIES ITALIAN 
BEES. 4-lb. with queen, $4.50; 3-lb. with 
queen, $3.75. Live delivery and health cer- 
tificate with shipment. Norma E. Roy & 
Son, Hessmer, Louisiana. 


SEEDS 
VITEX, THE WONDER BEE BUSHES, 
you can grow them. Supply seed with in- 


structions, $1.00. Lew W. White, R. 3, Shaw- 
nee, Okla. 


HONEY PLANTS—Ask for 1957 illus- 
trated catalog. Vitex negundo, good one- 
year plants, 3 for $2.00, dozen, $6.00; Pel- 
lett Clover root divisions, 25, $2.00; 100, 
£585 postpaid. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, 
owa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced beekeeper be- 
tween ages of 25 to 35 for year-around 
work in Bismarck, North Dakota. Robert 
L. Pritchard, Bismarck Honey Co., Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, Route 1 

BEE MAN with some experience. Season 
April to December. State qualifications, 
Salary expected. Lavern Depew, Auburn, 
New York. 


_WANTED—Experienced beekeeper. Must 
give reference. Hartmann, Box 13, Milford, 
Michigan. 

HELP WANTED—Two experienced bee 
men, one queen breeder. Year around 
work. Good wages. Jim’s Valley Apiaries, 
Sunnyside, Wash. 


February, 1957 


oes 


HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


oma Pe a ee 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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QUALITY BRED ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


ee $1.25 each 
April through May .. 1.00 each 
Package bees available this season. 
3-Ib. pkg. w/q ...... $5.00 f.o.b. 
2-lb. pkg. w/q ......- 4.00 f.o.b. 


Our breeder queens selected from 
our Michigan Apiaries for hardiness 
and honey gatherng. 


Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
P. O. Box 364 Ft. Pierce, Fla. 
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BUILD your own FACTORY TYPE 
HIVES at SUPERS with SAMSON 
CORNER JOINTS. Only s —— = 
d hand tools required. ur 

ast Copyrighted BLUE PRINTS and 
INSTRUCTIONS cover everything and 
can save you many dollars. Write for 
information. 

"EARL TAYLOR, MALCOM, IOWA 
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HOLLOPETER’S 
Hardy 

Honey-gathering 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
in season 


White Pine Bee Farms 
Box 810 Rockton, Pa. 
AS __€_————___— —J 




















J. E. WING & SONS 
43 Years Coutinuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 
Our Specialty 


Knights Landing, Calif. { 











HONEY LABELS 


ea Ue a ee 


balance, simplicity, and distinction. 
Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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f QUEENS ) 
Italians Caucasians 
With queens 1-24 25-99 100 up 
3-lb. pkg. $5.00 $4.90 $4.85 
2-lb. pkg. 4.00 3.95 3.90 

Nice large 
queens 1.15 1.10 1.00 
We have enlarged our queen yard 
to fill the great demand for our 
queens. Send us your order of 
1 or 1000. 
MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
Bunkie, La. J 
——— —— ———— 














QVEDDRGGUGEEROOGDOCOUREOESEODOROSEOEGEEOODCUOCERRERGEOOCORSREGERTOCRRRSEREEE ty, 
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CAUCASIAN QUEENS & BEES 


FOR °57 
2-lb. 3-lb. 
Prices Queens w/q w/q 
1 to 9 $1.40 $4.25 $5.25 
10 to 4811.30 4.00 5.00 
49 and up 1.20 3.75 4.75 


Notice: No package orders after 
May 15th, but queens will be 
available as usual. 

HOWARD WEAVER 


Navasota, Texas 


Re 
TITTII 


s 
PITTI 


Italian Queens 
EUGENE WALKER 


Rt. 2, Box 207 
Live Oak, California 





: ITALIAN QUEENS 
: \ and 
PACKAGES 


As Good as the Best. 


yy 





Weaver Apiaries 
Navasota, Texas 


%" ELIIIIIII i 





MITT 


Booking orders now. Over 
30 years a shipper. Send 
for Free Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 
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WANTED: Helper or experienced beé- 
man for package and queen season. Give 
experience, age, size and wages expected 
_ first letter. Howard Weaver, Navasota, 

exas. 


HELP WANTED: Capable honest mar- 
ried man to operate 1,000 colonies in South- 
ern Minnesota, on percentage basis. Ref- 
erences required, no alcoholics. Thurman 
Rittenhouse, 1901 McGuire, Monroe, 

WANTED—Experienced or inexperienced 
bee man. Seasonal or year around. Stew- 
art Apiaries, Trenton, Texas. 

HELP WANTED—Experienced and inex- 
perienced. Highest wages, or will let a por- 
tion of bees out on share crop to responsi- 
ble experienced person. M. E. Ballard, Rox- 
bury, N. Y. 

WANTED—Experienced beeman for Lt 
manent position. Migratory honey produc- 
tion and pollination service. habits, 
reference required. O. F. Darnell, 609 No. 
F. St., Porterville, Calif. 


WANTED—A good man. Must have clean 
habits and be a good worker. Experience 
aot necessary. Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, 

exas. 














MISCELLANEOUS _ 


Wanted pure Royal Jelly — preferable 
packed in cold cream jars of one ounce 
each. State quantities available. Prairie 
View Honey Co., 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, 
Michigan. 

FOR SALE—Royal Jelly and The Little 
Queen Royal Jelly Extractor. Royal Jelly 
Enterprises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, 
Napa, California. 

WANTED: 10-frame shells, good shape, 
pass A.F.B. inspection, in Minnesota or 
neighboring states. Thurman Rittenhouse, 
1901 McGuire, Monroe, La. 


WISH TO PURCHASE bees in New York. 
Box 105 Gleanings, Medina, Chio. 

WANTED—Used 12-frame radial or 4 
frame reversible power-driven extractor. 
Must be A-1 shape. Joseph McClusky, Star 
2, Bismarck, No. Dak. 

WANTED—Bee equipment, with or with- 
out bees. Warren Braaten, Glenwood, Minn. 





POSITION WANTED 


WANTED—Chance in shop or bee yard. 
Jan. through May. Wages or commission. 
Otis B. Achord, Murphy Hotel, Findlay, O. 


MAGAZINES 


Archiv fur Bienenkunde, International 
journal for Bee Culture and beekeeping 
economics. Founded in the fall of 1918. 
Oldest economic bee journal in the world. 
Praised again and again for its decades of 
independent leadership through many en- 
dorsements and advice as a valuable source 
also for the practice. Classic. Yearly DM 
5.50. Any aspiring beekeeping friend will 
receive a sample copy. Biene-Verglag, 
Gielbach, Lindau, Germany. 

BEE WORLD, the international journal 
of the Bee Research Association published 
monthly, contains the latest research re- 
ports on bees and beekeeping. With Api- 
cultural Abstracts it costs $3.00 per annum. 
Apicultural Abstracts only $1.75 per an- 
num from the Hon. Subscription Secretary, 
Bee Research Association, 10 Barnett Wood 
Lane; ASHTEAD, Surrey, England. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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ee- 
i Read the South African Bee Journal. 
ted Published every two months. Subscription Our Cover Photo 
yta, 7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box 
_ same cage zoen. — ace. ins ke PICULTURISTS at the Bee Culture 
Ss ow interesting fac concerning . “4 
= bees of India through the INDIAN BEE Station of the Bureau of Entomolo 
ef. JOURNAL. publish ad,_in, gy Ws the gy and Plant Quarantine, U. S. South- 
upen Ppiaries ayas), arr b 
lan Dist’ Naini Tal U.P India or avaiable erm States Bee Culture Station of the 
= tires h them. Subs. s9/ or 15, shillings U. S. Department of Agriculture at Bat- 
. or $2. yearly. Sample copy ree for ‘ ; 
w= Rs \%, or s2/6, or 25 cents (International ON Rouge, La., ship packages of bees 
_ Money Order). Payment in mint postage north each spring for research at the 
ex- eS Re coay Sane At and Department’s other stations, thus mak- 
or- 5 ! rofit an ° . - H i 
i health with dairy goats. Sample monthly _ ing it possible to start new colonies in 
yX- magazine and _ information EE. Dairy the North earlier than would be possi- 
_ oo siete oes Aare Mo. ble otherwise. 
er- FIND i ifficu secure in- i i 
1C- formation about sheep and sheep ranching Dr. Warren Whitcomb, Jr., in charge 
its, methods? The SI AND. GoaT RAISER of the station, shakes bees from one of 
oO. reaches more sheepmen wi more infor- ; j j i 
mation on range sheep than any other mag. the hives (right) into a funnel to fill a 
— azine published. Subscription $3.00. Box shipping cage. —- Photo by Forsythe, 
ce 189, San Angelo, Texas. USDA Photo. 
‘ta, 
= PACKAGE BEES QUEENS 
‘*ITALIANS?”’ 
le Wilbanks offers you tested stock proven for honey producing 
ice ability and easy handling. Satisfied customers through the years 
rie assure you of the greatest value here. 
6. PRICES : 1-9 10-49 50 up 
: 2-lb. pkg. with young laying queen $4.24 $4.00 $3.75 
tle 3-lb. pkg. with young laying queen 5.35 5.10 4.85 
~ 4 4-lb. pkg. with young laying queen 6.45 6.10 5.85 
CU EE acc actacawadnapar 1.40 1.30 1.20 
De, Shipments by Express, Parcel Post, or your Truck 
= Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
‘ THE WILBANKS APIARIES Claxton, Georgia 
rk — —» 
E | — 
or. ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
= 1-24 25-99 100-up 
™ 2-lb. pkg. w/q .... ..$4.00 $3.75 $3.50 
h- 3-lb. pkg. w/q ... 5.00 4.75 4.50 
in. 4-lb. pkg. w/q ... 6.00 5.75 5.50 
a Extra Queens .... ‘ ‘a « 1.25 1.15 1.10 
: Guaranteed Safe Arrival Health Certificate with Each Shipment 
GOLD LEAF APIARIES BOX 252 HAHIRA, GEORGIA 
“d. 
mn. 
O. PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS OF TWO GOOD STRAINS — 
= Starlines and our Regular Strain. Both good workers and very gentle. 
Quantity Starlines Our Reg. Strain 2-lb. & Q. 3-lb. & Q. 
1 to 25 $1.65 $1.35 $4.25 $5.25 
al 25 to 100 1.55 1.25 4.00 5.00 
ng 100 up 1.45 1.15 3.75 4.75 
8 Shipment of package bees and queens will be from LaBelle, Fla., Feb. 15th to June 
‘d. Ist. and after that date, Graham, N. C. 
of For Starline queens with package bees, add 30c per package. 
‘a For packages by P.P., add postage. For larger package, add $1.10 per pound of bees. 
a ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY GEO. E. CURTIS & SONS LA BELLE, FLA. 
M eee 
ill 
- QUEENS Caucasian — Italian PACKAGE BEES 
al Tested on-the-job 1-24 25-50 
>d I the we hw Bi $1.50 $1.40 
-— 3 Two-pound package with queen ........ 4.25 4.00 
n. Three-pound package with queen ...... 5.00 4.75 
“a 
y; THE COFFEY APIARIES WHITSETT, TEXAS 
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1957 


Italian Queens Starline Queens 


Package Bees 


Good bees from experienced beekeepers who devote their entire 
time to beekeeping is the best way to a good start. While we op- 
erate 10,000 colonies and 10,000 nuclei, even we must have some 
advance notice to serve you better; now is the time to replace your 
order. Write us for information as to shipping your needs for the 
coming season by express or parcel post, or better still, by your 
truck. 


Quantity 1-24 25-99 100-up 
Packages with Italian Queens 

2-Ib $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3-Ib. 5.35 5.10 4.85 
4-Ib. 6.45 6.20 5.95 
5-Ib. 7.55 7.30 7.05 
Packages with Starline Queens 

2-Ib. $4.55 $4.30 $4.05 
3-Ib. 5.65 5.40 5.15 
4-Ib. 6.75 6.50 6.25 
5-Ib. 7.85 7.60 7.35 
Extra Queens 

Italian $1.40 $1.30 $1.20 
Starline 1.70 1.60 1.50 
I ED okddedcnssacessccaes deduct $1.00 per package. 
ED oo ns cc cccecevetccsccaes add $1.00 per package or extra queen. 


Terms: Small orders cash, larger orders $1.00 deposit per package and balance two 
weeks prior to shipping date. 


Shipments start first of April depending upon spring weather conditions. 
Help us to help you, order today. 


York Bee Company Jesup, Georgia 


( The Universal Apiaries ) 
P. O. Box 300 412 W. Orange St. 
Phones: 3522, 3320 
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1957 
Bee Supply Catalog 


64 Pages — the Largest Bee Supply Catalog Published. 
Lowest Catalog Prices. 


Buy direct from us and save the dealer’s profit. 


1957 Edition Ready about February 20th 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. Clarkson, Ky. 














PACKAGE BEES 





Good Producers — Gentle 
You will like them. Good service. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Los Molinos, Calif. 














| 
| A. R. BANTA 





SOME BEEKEEPING 
SUPERSTITIONS 


(Continued from page 105) 


his bees. When he beat the saw with 
an old plow point, the sound echoed far 
down the valley. He had another way 
he said was effective on some swarms: 
“Just turn up a stone under where the 
swarm is milling about in the air and 
spit under the stone, then replace it. 
The bees will quickly settle on the near- 
est tree.” 

The late Ned Prevost, Bee Specialist 
for South Carolina, used to tell of the 
beekeeper who had three auger holes 
in the top of each one of his box hives. 
When asked why he did not have more 
holes so that the bees would work more 
freely in the crude boxes for surplus 
honey which he placed on top of the 
hives, he replied to Ned, “Don’t you 
know that bees recognize the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost? They work bet- 
ter through three holes.” 





U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes 
and grow bigger every year. 


February, 1957 


SERVICING BEES IN TOWN 
AND RURAL GARDENS 


(Continued from page 113) 


is well worth following and in time it 
works the swarming desire away. The 
bees work well and fill their combs to 
maximum capacity. After five weeks 
the swarmed lot will begin to lose bees 
for a time but generally the harvest will 
have been collected by then. In 1947 
(a good year) the yield per shaken lot 
was round about three full crates aver- 
aging 26 to 28 pounds each, the sales 
value being 3/6 per pound. Stocks 
which did not swarm or need treatment 
collected a rather higher yield up to 
150 pounds plus 30 to 40 pounds for 
winter stores. Naturally the more we 
can get into this category the better the 
return is. Plenty of honey for the win- 
ter and a young queen seems to us the 
ingredients necessary for a successful 
shaking program of swarm control and 
the food in combs is given to the bees 
in the autumn and not stored indoors 
as Doolittle suggests. 
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pueennecenccnncuonsonccconens seccceete 


BEES 


Rearing Italian bees and qn 2 


2-lb. pkg. with queen 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 
4-lb. pkg. with queen 
5-lb. pkg. with queen 
Queens 

For queenless p 


W. E. PLANT 


PRU 


Years Experience 


eececveveeee ese 
eoeoerereeeeeeee 
eceoveeveeveeeee 


QUEENS 
f reliable quality is our only business. 
1 to 24 25-99 100-up 
woes S429 $4.00 $3.75 
cone See 5.05 4.75 
... 6.45 6.10 5.75 
cose Tr 7.15 6.75 
1.40 1.30 1.20 


ackages deduct $1.00 per package. Tested queens $2.50. 
All queens postpaid. Packages F.O.B. 








Hattiesburg, Miss. 


CMI iii) 
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AOUCUROUGOGRECRRRCRERRRRRReeeeES 


BETTER BRED QUEENS 
My Kingdom for a queen! 


CALVERT APIARIES 


QUEEEECEECGOGERGORGROEReEOeEetES ” 


Best honey-gatherers, gentle, disease resistant, 
29 years this has been our objective. Our “ ETTER 


RED STOCK” fulfills this much to our gratification and your satisfaction. 


pect brood, color — for 
Please book early at the followin rices: 
: . vies Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 
il eo -uccilasshianauienaneipeneenesehaniolss $1.40 $4.25 $5.35 
BE TD TN esadadetdsianderienisrectsinasnaiaemnesntin 1.15 3.75 4.75 


THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
rolific, 


Titi itiit. 


CALVERT, ALABAMA 


Hh aanne 





IIIT 


U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes... .. 
and grow bigger every year. 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
$ 


| J 5) eee ee 3.70 
Ba IE TRIE nnn sncectdsvncsnsiasesanennseues 4.25 
OE ea 5.50 
a | ES, ere 6.40 
I WEI, oa ncinccnssinsnasebbharstinnndede 1.15 


ST IIs sicccccsnnensitninapaansnsnsedin 1.80 
10% books your order, balance 10 days 
before shipping time. 

Health certificate with each shipment. 


GASPARD BEE CO. Hessmer, La. 











LITTLE’S ITALIAN QUEENS 
ROYAL JELLY 


Booking orders for 1957 season. 
1 to 24, $1.40; 25 to 99, $1.30; 99, up $1.20 


Write for jelly prices. 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 
P.O. Box 122 Shelbyville, Tennessee 





RESEARCH IN THE USE 
OF HONEY 
(Continued from page 107) 


ceptable for most baked products, they 
could be used in mixtures with light 
honeys. 

This contract research by Kansas 
State College on honey utilization is 
supervised by the Eastern Utilization 
Research Branch of USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Research, Philadelphia 18, Pa.— 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 12, 1956. 
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THE WORKING TOOLS 
OF THE HONEYBEE 


(Continued from page 99) 


heavy loads in the baskets in rapid 
flight. 

The Sting: This “tool” is a modified 
ovipositor and a weapon for protection. 
Intruders entering a hive are either 
dragged out by the workers or set upon 
and stung to death. The pointed end 
of the sting (see diagram) is barbed to 
prevent it from being withdrawn once 
it has been set in some other animal or 
thing. Therefore, when a bee stings the 
sting and parts of the internal organs 
are pulled out, and the bee eventually 
dies. This does not always hold true, 
however, when a bee stings other 
insects. 

Nature has provided the honeybee 
with efficient “tools” for surviving in a 
community, i. e., the “tools” for collect- 
ing food, the “tools” for building comb 
and for keeping the hive clean and well 
ventilated, and the weapons for protec- 
tion against its enemies. All of these 
activities are comparable to the human 
society, but unlike the human form they 
are performed instinctively for the good 
of the group, they do not have to be 
learned. Should our faces be red? 
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LET’S TALK ABOUT 
HONEY PLANTS 


(Continued from page 99) 


get a fine growth of wild mustard or 
peppergrass, which makes a fine honey. 
When first extracted it has a rather 
sharp objectionable flavor and odor, but 
after standing in five gallon cans for 
two months, it seems to go through an 
after-ripening process and then com- 
pares favorably with good mesquite 
honey. I would like to make a more 
detailed study of the wild flowers and 
honey plants of this vicinity. If this 
would fit into your work, I would be 
glad to send you specimens for identi- 
fication.” 

Mescal honey. This honey is obtained 
from century plant (Agave americana) 
and is one of the poorest honeys of the 
region. Nichols writes as follows: ““Mes- 
cal honey is a strong, dark honey. It 
has the odor of a sour grain mash. I 
have been told that it resembles buck- 
wheat honey. It has been mistaken for 
crude opium here at the Port of Entry. 
I do not have any and don’t want any 
but if I ever get a little I will send you 
a sample.” If any beekeeper has any 
of this honey on hand, I should certain- 
ly like to examine a small sample, a 
half pound jar would be sufficient. 

Cottonwood (Populus sp.). Mr. Nich- 
ols speaks highly of the value of cotton- 
wood as an early source of pollen for 
his apiary, “A cottonwood tree in full 
bloom in early spring will be humming 
with bees so as to be heard 100 feet 
away. They seem almost frantic as they 
gather the pollen and fly away with full 
loads of the light colored pollen.” Cot- 
tonwood does not seem to have been 
mentioned very often in the literature 
of beekeeping. 

Other plants in southern Arizona. 
Among those described by Mr. Nichols 
are greasewood or creosote bush. “AI- 
though it produces no honey the bees 
gather considerable propolis from it, 
sometimes enough to give the hive a 
strong odor of greasewood.” Still an- 
other local shrub is huisache (pro- 
nounced wesache), a species of Acacia 
with a yellow, ball-shaped flower from 
which bees get some pollen but no nec- 
tar. “Prickly pear and a few other cacti 
also grow around here, and some of 
them produce honey, but not usually of 
good quality.” 


February, 1957 











Let us help you to produce the 
best crop of honey by supplying 


your 

PACKAGE BEES 

“They Produce” 

For quality and service that pays 
off in larger honey crops place 
your order early. Orders are com- 
ing in for April dates now. Don’t 
miss your preferred date. Place 
your order now, pay later. Trucks 
loaded by appointment. Due to 


cost, prices will be as follows: 
2-lb. w. reg. qn. 3-lb. w. reg. qn. 


1-24 $4.25ea. $5.35 ea. 
25-99 4.00 ea. 5.10 ea. 
100-up 3.75 ea. 4.85 ea. 
For Island Hybrid queens 
add 35c each. 
“Satisfaction Guaranteed” 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 
P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
BRIGHT 3-BANDED ITALIANS 
KEEP US IN MIND 
For fine quality bees and dependable ser- 
vice, 34 years of selective breeding. They 
are gentle, prolific, and honey producers. 

Book your order now. 





PRICES — 1-11 12-100 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen ... $3.50 
3-lb. pkg. with queen ... 4.50 
WMGCSTOCER GQMCEM 2n.cciscccsescccacsonss 1.00 
We guarantee a poe full 


weight, safe arr 
NORMAN BROS. 'VSPIARIES Ramer, Ala. 








CARNIOLAN and 
CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS 
Start in the New Year 
with young queens and 
be assured of plenty of 
bees when the honey 
flow starts. Carniolan 
or Caucasian bees build up rapidly, 
build white combs, and are the gen- 

tlest of all races of bees. 

IND is csicisscnccan $1.35 each, air mail. 
Discount on Quantity. 
Queens ready Feb. 15th. No pack- 
ages this season. $2.00 each to for- 

eign countries. 


W. D. REAMS 
Box 87 Labelle; Fla. 
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TOPS in Package Bees and Queens — 1957 ey ~~ 
Bees Will Cost More This Season wsnhine 
Get your money ’s worth in Dadant Starline Hybrids and/or, GAR- Cy vp 
ON’S Three-Banded Italians. Send us a postal card for our latest X4 <N, 
leaflet on Dadant Starline Hybrids. Yan 
Prices » May 15th: Pat. Off. 
QUEENS Reg. U. S. 
Italians Starlines 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 4-lb. w/q 
1-24 $1.25 $1.65 $3.95 $4.90 $5.85 
25-99 1.20 1.55 3.85 4.80 By 5 
100-up 1.15 1.45 3.75 4.70 5.65 
For Packages with Starline Queens, add 25c extra per package 
GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 
NES 
THREE-BANDED ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Shipped anywhere in United States and Canada 
1957 Prices FOB Queens 2-Ib. & 3-lb. & 4-lb. & 5-Ib. & 
Hampton, S.C. each Queen Queen Queen Queen 
1-24 pkgs. $1.30 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 | — 
25-99 pkgs. 1.20 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 | in 
99 up 1.10 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 K. : 
(For queenless packages deduct the price of queen) ‘oa 
Queens clipped and painted if desired. Health certificate with each shipment. X 


Guaranteed safe arrival. Shipper rated in Dun & Bradstreet 
TERMS: One-third with order, balance 15 days before shipment. 


H. C. BRUNSON _ P.O. Box 188 Phones: 2161 & 5303 Hampton, S. C. 





















































: —_— : 
THREE BAND and PURE ITAL IAN . HYBRID 
Package Bees and Queens 7 
We ship pure worker bees by mail, express. or truck—-with queens 
introduced or not whichever you like) We guarantee live arrival 
1957 PRICES 
Each with a Young Laying Queen 
Lots of 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 
1 to 11, rere $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
12 to 29, Each...... 4.05 5.10 6.15 7.20 = 
30 or More, Each ...... 3.85 4.85 5.85 6.80 HO 
Untested Queens, 1 to 11, $1.40; 12 to 29, $1.30; 30 or more, $1.20. O 
Tested Queens, $2.00 each 
Con 
JACKSON APIARIES P.O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 
m4 the 
FOREHAND’S HONEY-GETTERS JUST NEWS ey 
FROM THE HEART OF THE DEEP SOUTH : ‘ _ | mar 
Where the climate conditions are, always (Continued from page 109) — 
ideal to produce the finest bees and queens , . ; " < 
that can be reared anywhere in the world. of honey was under loans but 705,000 mos 
Mild temperatures and lots of quachine pounds purchased by the government. Ad 
are important factors in producing this 953 70 » , 
rugged strain of honey-getters for you. In I about 000, 000 pounds were in t 
PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS under loan and 184,000 pounds pur- the 
1-24 25-100 chased. In 1952, however, approxi- “wil 
Sy eae $4.25 $4.00 East 
3-Ibs. . a 5.35 5.05 mately 7,000,000 pounds of honey was 
= costes er as under loan and close to 3,000,000 R 
Extra Queen... 1.40 1.30 pounds purchased by the government awa 
All bees and queens are Italian stock. under the Purchase Agreement. acht 
HUBER FOREHAND  APIARIES The above indicates that the Price wen 
P : ; . . e ‘ 
Se ieee ta Support Program is to all practical pur- | ‘that 
“50 Years Among the Bees”. poses on a stand-by basis. It is reassur- Moi 
ing to know it is there to stabilize the ticul 
honey market should the price of honey mon 
PROTECT YOUR FUTURE. BUY f in 1 


move lower, yet is costing the taxpayers 
YOUR SAVINGS BONDS NOW. (Continued on next page) area 
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All 1956 Orders Filled Without Much Delay 
Let Us Fill Your 1957 Orders. 


2-Ib. packages with queens .. 
3-lb. packages with queens .. 
Untested queens ........... 


Tested queens ....... nee 


ae nice imdanan 4.00 any number 
whan Kee . 1.00 any number 
pbtven aman 1.50 any number 


Larger packages, add .......... ones 1.00 per pound 


. $3.00 any number 


Delivered prices on request. Above prices are F.O.B. except queens which 
are delivered by mail. Italians only. Remember our 100% Satisfaction 
always good. If you need more information, write us please. 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY P.O.Box 115, State Line, Miss. 


























JENSEN’S PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
». & “Have Stood the Test of Time” 
















































































een Packages with Pkgs. with Jensen’s 
1.00 Dadant “Starline” “Magnolia State” 
5.75 Hybrid Queens Italian Queens 
5.50 1-24 25-99 100-up 1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-Ib. $4.55 $4.30 $4.05 $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3-Ib. 5.65 5.40 5.15 5.35 5.10 4.85 
4-lb. 6.75 6.50 6.25 6.45 6.20 5.95 
Via Express collect or Parcel Post add postage. Reg. U. S. 
Queens: Starline Hybrids ——a State” eTtalians Pat. Off. 
$1.70 $1.60 $1.50 40 $1.30 $1.20 
Cc Clipped and Marked Free. Ajir Mailed Postage-paid. 
js If queens are wanted in our Special Reservoir Carriers in lots of 50-100, write. 
= JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Mississippi U.S.A. 
= 
PACKAGES ... “GULF BREEZE” . . . QUEENS 
QUEENS ready March 1st; and packages March 20th. No more or- 
ders for packages for shipment its — 20 until further notice. 
PRICE : 
eee —— 2-lb. pkg. a 3-Ib. pkg; _wrn 4-lb. PE w/q 
1-9 1.40 $4 $5.4 
10 49 +130 410 320 6.39 
50-200 - 43.20 3.85 4.95 6.00 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY DONALDSONVILLE, LA. | 
© __ 
HONEY MARKET REPORT JUST NEWS 
(Continued from previius page) 
Continued from page 69) a relatively small amount of money. At 
- the moment honey is bringing a price 
=e the moisture conditions are good, hon- somewhat higher than in the past and 
ey plants are normal, and the honey _ seems to be finding a stable market. No 
market is firm. In Florida, the condi- doubt this condition is helped by a 
00 tion of bees continues to be good with greater use of sweets over the world and 
a most colonies having plenty of stores. particularly in this country. 
wa \ dark cloud covers that southern state 
-Te e ‘ = ae ieee ae git ta 
1 in that moisture is very deficient and HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN {QUEENS 
- the spring nectar flow may be affected. ACKAGE BEE 
XI- East More ae Better Bees i 1957. 
yas re Write us for rices and open dates. | 
, WE -onsiderab 5 >]- CARLUS T. 
00 Reports vary considerably, but Del om ine aan | 
nt aware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mass- —— % 
achusetts, and Maine indicate that bees 7 = — )) 
ice orang ast ape in pig agg ge and 1957 
ir- that honey plants are in fair shape. 3-Banded Italian Queen Bees 
1r- Moisture is still needed and this is par- anil ils a cools 292 $1.25 each 
. ticul: > , ) Q of BO I os cckcaisaccnsssnesiesta 1.10 each 
he icularly true in New York and Ver ee eee ae Y 
ev mont. However, the honey market is . 00 
* in fine shape throughout this whole GEO. W. MOORE 
ors —S 8 ' SHASTA Shasta, County CALIF. 
area ; eS ee : 
’ \ eI IE i 
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SUE BEE SAYS: 
“Good Foundation Does Not Cost — It Pays” 
SUE BEE FOUNDATION is second to none. Whatever 
type you prefer, you will be pleased with SUE BEE. 
Wired foundation with corru- 
gated steel wires that support 
Coe Bee! the combs. Made with hooks 
for wedge top bars or without 
hooks. Plain Medium Brood in 
all sizes and weights. Light, 
fragrant cut comb and thin 
surplus. 









“REMEMBER — All Sue Bee Foundation is Made of 100% Beeswax” 


SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 


Sioux City, lowa 


Rogers, Texas; Waycross, Ga.; Tacoma, Wash.; Lima, Ohio; Anaheim, Calif. 




















FLOWERS’ QUALITY ITALIANS 


That stand the test for honey-gatherers, 
gentle, emg QUEENS bred from colo- 
nies making 300 pounds and over of honey. 
Fumagillin-fed grafting and queen yards. 
HEALTH CERTIFICATE with each ship- 
ment. We are better prepared to serve you 
with both packages and queens. Come aft- 
er your bees (be our guest) or shipped ex- 
press or P. P. Prompt live delivery guar- 
anteed. If convenient small orders cash; 
large orders, $1.00 deposit, balance two 
weeks prior to shipping date. 


All packages F.O.B. Jesup 


Quantity w/q 1-25 26-100 110-500 
2-lb. pkg. $3.75 $3.50 $3.25 
3-lb. pkg. 4.75 4.50 4.25 
4-lb. pkg. 5.75 5.50 5.25 
5-lb. pkg. 6.75 6.50 6.25 
QUEENS 1.25 1.15 1.00 


Tested queens $2.50, all queens mated and 
laying. Delivered airmail. 


FLOWERS BEE CO. Jesup, Ga. U.S.A. 








"% 


FRAMEWORK Strain ITALIAN 
QUEENS 





Select young laying untested queens: 


DT viscccccataceocssscesatunieonensnasanses $1.00 
BN OTD. skncancsescstsnedsnstenthinstentaannaias 95 
DE TDD sncasicsinnsecnccsnssatecansssninanen -90 


Package prices on request. 


BOB GALE’S APIARIES 
Box 472 Bunkie, Louisiana 


HELP YOUR HEART | pO ae U. S. Savings Bonds 


They come in all sizes.... 
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CLOVERLINE HYBRIDS 


CROSS BRED PURE ITALIAN 
A BETTER BEE FOR 1957 


CLOVERLINE HYBRIDS, developed by carefully controlled cross breeding 
will consistently produce MORE honey. The most modern bee breeding fa- 
cilities, combined with actual field testing under rigid commercial condi- 
tions have made possible the development of this superior ALL ITALIAN 
HYBRID. 

Cloverline Apiaries does not license or permit any other breeders to raise or 
sell CLOVERLINE HYBRIDS, as we believe that properly controlled cross 
breeding of our parent strains can only be carried on in our own queen yards 
under direct supervision. The maintenance and transmission of desirable 
characteristics such as consistent heavy production, gentleness, and hybrid 
vigor require constant and exacting attention. 


Due to the necessity of strict quality controls, production in 1957 will be 
limited, therefore all concerned will benefit by early placing of orders. Ship- 
ments will begin April Ist. 


Prices with CLOVERLINE HYBRID Queens 


1-24 25-99 100 up 
S 2-Ib. pkg. $4.40 $4.15 $3.90 
3-Ib. pkg. 5.50 5.25 5.00 
4-Ib. pkg. . 6.60 6.35 6.10 
5-Ib. pkg. 7.70 7.45 7.20 
CLOVERLINE 
HYBRID QUEENS 1.70 1.60 1.50 


Fumidil B fed queen yards, guaranteed live delivery, and certificate of in- 
spection give extra value at no additional cost. 


CLOVERLINE APIARIES 
P.O. Box 5126 Columbia, S. C. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER A Modern Theory on Swarming 


| ne Reehecging ae of = 
outhern Hemisphere provides a complete ’ ' 
cover of all beckseping spice in ome Of Don’t expect queen bees to overwork 
the world’s lar est honey producing coun- themselves. They will only prepare to 
tries. i monthly by Pender Bros. ails j 
Dee eee oy’ saitiend. ow, «swarm. Details in booklet sent for 25c 
N.S.W., Australia. Subscription by Bank COIN. 

M. O. lap 


Draft or International 18/-(approx. 
$2.15) per year, post free. Sample copy W. F. PERSCHBACHER 
free on request. 9620 107A Ave. Edmonton, Alta., Can. 





Prepare for the Future... . 
Buy United States Savings Bonds Regularly! 
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~abee "fe Trade Mk. Re 
U. S. Pat. Off. 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 


Queens 
1-24 $1.25 
See cicccxe Tae 
100-up ...... 1.15 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. Clarkson, Ky. 


When ‘ 
QUALILY AT LOW COST 


KELLEY’S ISLAND 


Improved three-banded Ital- 
ian bees and hybrid queens 
direct from our own farm. 
Shipments start April Ist, ex- 
press or parcel post shipment. 
Thousands of extra queens. 


2-Ib. w/q 3-Ib. w/q 
$4.25 $5.25 
4.00 5.00 
3.75 4.75 
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